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‘A Mortgage Loans | 


On improved and productive Reality in Ohio 
and Tauhawe, and on a property at Atlanta, 


We have had over twenty years experienee 
and have placed about 


THN MILLION DOLLARS 


in these Securities, “7% is the rate of inter- 
est now. Write for particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., 
RICHMOND, IND. 
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ANNUITY AND 
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interest is allowed, and is emipowered by law to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 


Security. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are Kept 
Owners of Real Estate are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department 
of this description of preperty. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law of Real Estate, seconded 
by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and 
management, 
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ADVERTISING RATES: 


8 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch, 
column space. Subject to the following 
discounts : 


SPACE. TIME. 
Per cent. Per cent, 
100 lines, 10 
250 « 20 
seo « 30 
19000 « 40 
1500 « 50 


_N. B.—Advertisers may use either scale of 
discounts, but cannot combine the two. 


ws When answenng advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “ Friends’ Review.” 


STRAWBRIDGR & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
prehensive assortment of every description of 


== DRY Goops== 

The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
famishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formily #8 low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
WALL PAPERS 
New and desirable styles for '98. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Carefal attention given to all orders. 
8S. ¥. Batpersron M. BALDERSTON 


“GOOD TIMES” 


OR 
iT) 
BAD TIMES’”’ 
OUR PRICES ARE FIXED TO SUIT. 


When we are han 
bossed OD Tete cna we done 
Ber piece, you may know we are up to the 


Fidelity Wall. Paper Co., 


No. {2 N. Eleventh Street, 


8 doors from Market St. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Now Saltwater baths in the heuse. New 
and d er situated Sun Parlors. Send for 
illustrated boo 


et. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


emotal 


DR. WM. 0. STOKES, . 
DENTIST, , 
1629 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Friends’ patronage solicited. 


Ss: YARN 
1406 CHESTNUT ST.,, PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OCULISTS PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Importers Designers 
Retailers. Ames Billborn Ct, intaidetainre, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
AND DECORATIVE. UPHOLSTERY, 
1027 MARKET STREET, 


FOUR DOORS BELOW IithsT. - Philadelphia. 


aar Estimates submitted and advice given, when 
desired. ‘ 


Aor | A-CORN SALYE 


eineer cis WILL REMOVE THEM 


PAINFUL? EVERYTIME , 


NO PAIN! NO POISON 


A TRIAL BOX SENT * SOLD BY ALL ORUGGISTS OF SENT 
FOR A 2 CT. STAMP BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 16 CENTS 


CIANT CHEMICAL CO., - Phila. 
» EACLE BRAND THE BEST 


ROOFING. 


Is unequaled for House, Barn, Factory or Out 
buildings, and costs half the price of shi , tin or 
iron. It is ready for use, and easily applied by an 
one. Send stamp for samples, and state size of roof. 


EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFING CO,, 
155-157 Duane Street, New York, N. ¥. 
HELEN F. PRICE, PURCHASING AGENT 


125 S. Fifth St., Philadeiphia. 
Prompt and careful attention given to shopping 
for Friends in the country. The only charge is 
per cent. on purchases. .» 


CHO CHE CHE 
a OUR PATENTED 
MARVEL’ 
EYEGLASS 
WILL NOT FALL OFF 
(iuLiaMsRownt:FARLE 


p@ When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
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You would like thelamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? | 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bier. A tumbler breaks. 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and ‘‘peark glass ’’— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


Ovr AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods, We 
keep a full line of the above celebrated 
chimneys, If your dealer has not got them 
and refuses to get them for you send to us, 
. A. J. WEIDENER, 

No. 36 South Second Street, 

Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


ON’T Waste money. 

Vacuum Leather Oil 

" saves lea.acr; 5c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent Jambskin-witl. wool- 

on swob‘and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 

free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company. Rochester, N. Y. 


“In View of the - 
Close of Partnership 


at the End of the Year, 


$1,000,000 


to change hands 
os in a single sale. 
REASONS: 
JANUARY 1, 1894, has*been named for the 
Partnership Reconstruction of this 
business, and in preparation for that event, an™ 
entire reduction of stock must be effected at the 
earliest date possible. No inducement will be 
spared to make the clearance thoroughly com- 
plete. 


A COMPLETE CLEARANCE 


HAINES & CO. ninra sts: 


PHILADELPHIA 


i 


so 
its i 


. 
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FROM “THE CATHEDRAL.” 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 

O Power more near my life than life itself 

(Or what seems life to us in sense immured) 

Even as the roots, shut in the darksome 
earth, 

Share in the tree-top’s joyance, and con- 
ceive 

Of sunshine and wide air and wingad things 

By sympathy of nature, so do I 

Have evidence of Thee so far above, 

Yet in and of me! Rather Thou the root 

Invisibly sustaining, hid in light, 

Not darkness, or in darkness made by us. 

If sometimes I must hear good men debate 

Of other witness of Thyself than Thou, 

As if there needed any help of ours 

To nurse thy flickering life, that else must 
cease, 

Blown out as t’were a candle, by men’s 


reath, 

My soul shall not be taken in their snare 

To change her inward surety for their doubt 

Muffied from sight in formal robes of proof ; 

While she can only feel herself through 
Thee 

I fear not Thy withdrawal ; more I fear 

Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with 
dreams 

Of signs and wonders, while, unnoticed, 


ou, 
Walking Thy garden still, commun’st with 


men, 
Missed in the common place of miracle. 





PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, 

By Prinoiples we mean primary, funda- 
mental truths, those which lie at the basis 
of our belief and give character to it. 
Principles are not subject to change at the 
whim of a few or to fit the attitude of a 
special generation ; they are the fragments 
of eternal truth, and while the light of 
progress may raise them into greater, or 
give them lesser, prominence, they are 
never to be cast aside like a worn out gar- 
ment. The opposition, for example, to 
negro slavery in America has ceased, no 
longer being necessary, but the principle 
of human freedom is unchanged and ua- 
changing. Undoubtedly the truths which 
we call principles grow out of some one 
truth which lies back of them, as, indeed, 
all the forces with which we are familiar 
rise out of one force. Our principles in 
regard to worship, ministry, peace, love to 























truth that God is love and that the human 
soul which becomes fully aware of His 
love and mercy must adore Him and 
manifest and feel love for all who are ob- 
jects of His love. 

Methods, on the other hand, are only 
our ways of putting principles into effect, 
of letting them, work out in life and ex- 
perience or practice. There are many 
ways of utilizing electricity as a means of 
lighting and of motor force, these are all 
methods, and may be good or bad, how. 
ever electricity exists whether the methods 
of utilizing it are sufficient or insufficient. 
We are often met with the danger of con- 
fusing principles and methods, and they 
are often put on an equality of _ import- 
ance. The early Friends needed to show 
their principles by certain methods which 


who recognize and love our Father im 
Heaven and acknowledge the Headship 
and High-priesthood of Christ might joim 
and move triumphantly onward, having 
only one enemy, and that acommon one, 
sin. God has often used a few, sometimes 
one to shape the course of development 
at epochs in history, but He never uses 
for such a place weak compromisers,’ or 
stubborn hearts unresponsive to His will 
It is a time to grasp principles more firm- 
ly than ever, but to be so in touch with 
Him and so responsive to His purposes that 
His way will be chosen as our method of 
work. Let the hope of the future not be 
blighted by clinging to a dead past, let 
the truth not be endangered by adopting: 
a methced which renders vital’ principles 
inoperant. : 


aroused intense opposition, but a student 
of those times is forced to confess that 
the methods were necessary, but in some 
cases the changes of the years have made 
the method no longer necessary and now 
the principle may be obscured by a tena- 
cious clinging to an obsolete method of il- 
lustrating it. In.such acase truth is hinder- 
ed by an inddquate method which is prized: 
for its own sake, There is another and 
more serious. danger, that is of thinking 
methods to be unimportant and so giving 
up a method which savolves a principle. 
The manner in which a meeting is con- 
ducted is naturally a method rather than 
a principle, but if the meeting be put into 
the hands or under the control of some 
maa to direct its operations, such achange 
of method involves giving up the idea of 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the 
responsibility of each individual to be 
obedient to His voice, which is most cer- 
tainly a principle, a fundamental truth. 
Let that one illustratign suffice. We are 
at a most important epoch in the course of 
religious. thought. Those who feel the 
throb in the main artery of human devel- 
opment, all tell us it is'a critical time, and 


future ages will move largely as these or. 


those principles.of truth are made promi- 
nent or obscured. ‘ 

Some of us believe, and we are con- 
firmed by the utterances of those who are 
in no way prejudiced, that Friends have 
the key which might fit the portal, that 
they hold a strategic point at which all 











THANESGIVING DAY. 
A day was first set apart, on this conti- 
nent, for a special time of thanksgiving,. 
whes the New England colonists, in want. 


of almost everything and face to face with 


starvation, came upon an abundance of 
shell fish. In gratitude to God for His 
care over them they appointed the next 
day as a time of thanksgiving and praise, 
and it is to be doubted if our loaded 
wheat and corn bins and our well stored 
cellars have ever’ given rise to such sincere 
thanksgiving as was felt in that time of 
need. The first proclamation for a na~ 
tional thanksgiving day was issued, we be- 
lieve, by Abraham Lincoln, and has since 
been continued by sugceeding presidents, 
until it is now -a fixture in. the calendar. 
It has come to be the happy occasion of 
the whole year for home comings and re~ 
unions, when broken family circles are 
completed, and when parents smile upom 
children and grand children and the joy 
of home is at its full. Not onlyso, it is 
also a day when those who suffer and are im 
want are remembered, fed and comforted:. 
As with all days of relaxation and freedom: 
from occupation, there is a dark side, and 
the places where sin abounds flourish and 
degrade their victims. No one, we feer 
sure, will hesitate to declare that Thanks— 
giving day is a time of special joy and 
vest blessing to many lives, that it has 2 
wholesome influence on the inhabitants of 
our land, and that it is pleasing in the 
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sight of Him who giving to all kberally ; 
“but we should be very careful that the ap- 
~qpointment of one special day for thanks- 
~giving and deeds of charity shall not free 
“as from the duties of every day. Not 
~simply on one occasion in the year we 
~supply our body with food, three times in 
~@ach day we find to be not too often for 
~<Our own comfort and need; not less often 
=#hould we be reminded of the kindness 
~and favor of Him ‘‘ who filleth the hungry 
~soul.with.goodness.’’ It is interesting to 
vteflect that the word ‘‘thank’’ comes 
«Originally from the word ‘‘ think.” We 
«do not shank enough because we do not 
think enough. There may be states of 
thankfulness that come spontaneously, but 
generally our thanksgiving comes from 
‘thinking of our blessings and the Giver. 
‘How often we find ourselves taking the 
good things of life as a matter of course, 
and perhaps the more we have the more 
qe are of the opinion that “this is the 
matural way of living.”” In all such in- 
<stances more thought would give rise to 
emore thanks.. lf all we expected ‘and’ 
thoped has not in reality come tous the 
éhuman heart finds it easy to conclude that 
tthere is no cause for giving thanks, but 
-@ little thought will convince us that this 
ds ingratitude. Again we are inclined to 
.attribute our success and prosperity to our 
skill and cleverness, let us beware lest we 
+* forget the Rock that begat us,” for 
* Merit lives from man to man 
And _not from man, O Lord, to thee.” 


‘THE RESIGNATION OF JAMES E. 
RHOADS: 

On account of the state of his health 
@r. James E. Rhoads, more than a year 
ago, proffered to the Trustees of Bryn 
‘Mawr College his resignation of the Presi- 
dency of the College, but at the desire of 
tthe Trustees he consented to serve another 
year. Atarecent meeting of the Board 
«the final resignation of Dr. Rhoads was 
-accepted. 

M. Carey Thomas, Pa. D., the present 
WDean of the Faculty, was appointed to 
<succeed him as President. This change 


«will go into effect the 31st of next Eighth- 


month. Dr. Rhoads will continue to live 
in his home at the college, and will give 
vanstruction in ethics, and will also be 
ePresident of the Board of Trustees, so 
«that his personal influence in the college 
“as assured so long as life is spared to him. 
At is beyond question that the great pros- 
perity of this institution is in large mea- 
sure due to his eminent fitness for the po- 
~gition he has held in its beginning and 
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early history, his broad Christian influence, 
his ability in organization and his care and 
executive management both in minute 
detail and in general scope. In all this 
work the President has been ably assisted 
by the Dean, who has worked with him 
in full harmony so that the college may 
be expected to go on in practically the same 
lines in its coming administration. 

The all sufficient reason for the resig- 
nation of Dr. Rhoads is the state of his 
health, or as he expresséd it, his advancing 
years and the increasing feebleness of body 
which comes with these years. 

He holds a place of influence and es- 
teem in the hearts and lives of the students 
that would satisfy any President, and all 
were touched during his public announce- 
ment of the changé, as he spoke of his 


regard for those under him, and as he 


urged them to recognize the goodness of 

God toward them in His love and mercy 

and exhorted them to take their share 

in the religious exercises of the college, 

reminding them that in an institution. 
founded by a Friend it was fitting that 

all religious exercises should be character- 

ized by simplicity, giving expression to 

the soul’s thanksgiving or its need. 


BRYN MAWR'S NEW PRESIDENT. 


M. Carey Thomas is the daughter of 
Dr. James C. Thomas, of Baltimore. Her 
primary education was at the Friends’ 
School in Baltimore, after which she en- 
tered Howland School, at Union Springs, 
New York, where she was prepared for col- 
lege, and was then admitted to Cornell 
University. 

In 1877 she took the degree of A.B. at 
Cornell, and the years 1878 and 1879 pur- 
sued special. studies at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. She then wént to Europe and for 
three years had access to the lectures. of 
those professors of the, University of Leip- 
sic whose courses of study she elected. As 
the German universities do not grant. de- 
grees to women, she went in 1882 to the 
University of Zurich, which in the same 
year, conferred upon her the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy Summa cum laude, 
the first instance in which a degree of that 
grade had been accorded to a woman. In 
1883 Dr. Thomas studied at the Sorbonne 
and College de France, in Paris, and upon 
her return to the United States in 1884 
was elected by the Trustees of Bryn Mawr 
College the Dean of the Faculty and Pro- 
fessor of English. 

In the organization of the College and 
in its administration Dr. Thomas has borne 
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a very important part and has greatly con- 
tributed to its success. 

As a Friend by conviction as well as 
by birthright, Dr. M. Carey Thomas is 
heartily in sympathy with that revival of 
educational zeal in the Society that dates 
back to the first Friends’ Educational Con- 
ference held in Baltimore; her appointment 
has been welcomed by the Faculty, and it 
is believed the beneficent intentions of the 
Founder of the College to give to women, 
especially: to. women of the: Society of 
Friends, facilities for-higher education will 
be promoted by her. 


Our objections to baptism by water 
have been most satisfactorily explained, 
we think, by Enoch Lewis in a work 
which, we believe, is now out of print ; 
upon the Lord’s Supper we have rarely seen 
anything more effective than the quotations 
made from an article written by ‘ An- 
glicanus’ in thé Review of the Churches 
in the London Friend and which we re- 
publish-in another part of this number. It 
contains important intormation upon 
which it would be well for all our 
younger members to be posted, though 
we ought to say that the statement that 
Tatian omits the words, “‘ This do in 
remembrance of me ’’ seems to be an over- 
sight on the part of the writer, as both 
Zahn in his text of Tatian, reconstructed 
from the Armenian version of the Com- 
mentary of Ephraim, and Cisca’s Arabic 
text from the Vatican MSS. contain these 
words. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 
YEARLY MBETINGS. 


No. x, 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

The doctrines of the Religious Society 
of Friends-were first preached in America 
by Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, who 
‘landed in Boston in 1656. Their treat- 


ment is-e-part of history. Having been. 


closely imprisoned, their persons exam- 
ind to See bie mark of the devil’ 
seal or signature could be discovered on 
their skin, deprived of the books they 
possessed, about one hundred in number, 
they were transported after five weeks to 
ane a same ship which 
brought them to the colony. 

In the same year Elizabeth Harris, of 
London, came to Virginia and Maryland, 
being the first Friend to preach the Gos- 
pel in this part of America. She was 
not obstructed in her religious labors and 
was the means of convincing several. 
Robert Clarkson, a man of character and 
influence was among the number, and his 
faithfulness, religious exercise and care 
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over the little community, of Friends bore 
important fruit. 

Two years later (in 1658) Josiah Cole 
and Thomas Thurston, men of simplicity 
and deep spirituality, who had labored 
much at home, came to Virginia to spread 
a knowledge of the Truth as they be- 
lieved it. By this time the New England 
spirit of persecution had reached Vir. 
ginia, and as the authorities saw- the 
spread of the Quaker faith and practice, 
they resolved to imitate the methods 
which at first seemed, in Boston, to be so 
effectual. These two Friends travelled 
alone from Virginia to Rhode Island, and 
Thomas Thurston returned again to the 
former colony where he suffered much, 
was finally released and allowed to hold 
meetings, in which many were con- 
vinced. In 1661 George Wilson, a man 
of saintly spirit and sweet, gentle nature, 
was slowly persecuted to death in a loath- 


















both by convincement and immigration. 
An official report to the House of Bishops 


in 
Quakers in the colony to be one-tenth of 
the whole 


was held on West River in the year 1672. 
This meeting was called together by John 
Burnyeat, who had bestowed much labor 
among the Friends in Maryland and was 
now about to leave them. George Fox 
and his companions arrived in Chesapeake 
Bay, after a tempestuous voyage from 
Jamaica, ‘‘ by the good ordering of Provi- 
dence,”’ just in time to reach that meeting. 
It was a very large meeting and contin- 
ued four days. To it came five or six 
Justices of the Peace, the speaker of the 
Assembly, one of the Council and others 
of note. 
over the men’s and women’s meetings 
were held. Wherever it became noised 
















in 1700 states the number of 


population, then about 30,000. 
The first general meeting in Maryland 


After the public meetings were 


and Dunning’s Creek 
ings and Virginia Half-year’s Meeting. 


lost four-fifths of its members. In 1844: 
Virginia Yearly Meeting was laid down 
and its members joined to Baltimore,. 
but the emigration which continued untiP 
the close of the war, reduced the total 
membership to about 500 in 1866. 


Slowly an increase was made, which- 


has gone on without interruption until. 
the last enumeration 
bers. 
ing is more scattered, its limits reaching: 
from the lower counties of Pennsylvania 
to lower Virginia, a distance of five or™ 
six hundred miles, 


gives 102% mem-- 
Probably no eastern Yearly Meet- 


Its subordinate meetings are Baltimore- 


uarterly Meet-- 


This Yearly Meeting is earnestly en- 


gaged in Bible school work, actively 
alive in progressive movements to sup- 
press the liquor traffic, zealously philan- 


thropic, liberal in support of missions 
and permeated with a desire to extend 
the kingdom of God by the salvation of 
souls through Christ, and to deepen the 
spiritual life. Rurus M. Jongs. 

















































some dungeon at Jamestown, in which he 
penned ‘* precious writings ’’ for the com- 
fort of others. It is interesting to notice 
that among those who effectually preached 
and labored in this section..of the coun- 
try was Elizabeth Hooten, the first 
woman acknowledged a minister in the 
Society of Friends, 

In 1663 we find it recorded that John 
Porter, one of the representatives, was 
expelled from the Assembly ‘‘ because he 
was well affected toward the Quakers.’’ 

The first Friends to labor in the colony 

‘of Maryland were Josiah Cole and 
Thomas Thurston on théir way to Rhode 


about that ‘‘the great founder of the 
Quakers’’ had come there was an eager- 
ness to see and hear him, and many were 
convinced by his personal service. In 
the Eighth month of the same year, after 
his return from New England, George 
Fox attended the second general meeting 
which was held at Treadhaven, of which 
he writes: ‘‘ This meeting held five days. 
The first three we had meetings for public 
worship to which people of all sorts came, 
the other two were spent in the men’s 
and women’s mectingts, Of the common 
people, it was thought 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The number of Orthodox Friends in 
the College departments of the higher in- 
stitutions of the United States is probably 
a little over 300, The following table 
gives the figures. 


, there were some. 
times a thousand at one of those meetings. 





Island. As this was in 1658, the settlers | There were so many,boats passing on the You 

were naturally widely scattered, and | river that it was almost like the Thames. | pic. ee ree 
much of their service was with the Indians, | /¢ was a very heavenly meeting, wherein Peas... cick de dinee gee gp Rg 
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meetings in Maryland and to bring the | many convinced.” Bryn Mawr .......7.... 17 17 
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practical effects of believing in and 
obeying the Light of Christ manifested in 
the soul.’” Notwithstanding the enlight- 
ened and liberal spirit of Lord Baltimore, 
so strong was the prejudice against the 
Quakers that he was arrested and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a year and a 
day and four Friends wefe fined ‘‘ for not 
assisting to apprehend ’* him. 

Friends, as usual, were immo sense re- 
strained by the treatment offered them, 
others came, among them William Robin- 
son, Christopher Holder and Robert 
Hodshone, and the simple truths of pure 
religion made a great impression on the 
people, many being convinced and join- 
ing as members of the Society. There 
were many trials from the strict military 
law and from oaths, and large fines had 
to be paid. 

At one time twenty-three Friends were 
fined 500 pounds of tobacco each for 
maintaining that all war was contrary to 
the Gospel of Christ. The faith of some 
grew weak under persecution and trials, 
but others became stronger and more 
useful in service from the purifying and 
refining influence of suffering. After the 


first few years there was a good degree of 


liberty and the society increased rapidly 





years these meetings continued to be held 
alternately at West River on the western 
shore and at Treadhaven on the eastern 
shore of Maryland. The minutes of the 
meeting before 1677 have been lost; a 
regular correspondence was carried on 
with London and with Philadelphia which 
was established in 1683, in Burlington, 
N. J., Virginia becoming. a separate 
Yearly Meeting, became a correspondent 
in 1702. By an arrangement made in 
1790 the Yearly Meeting was removed, to 
be held only in Baltimore where it has 
since remained. 

At this time the meetings on the eastern 
shore of the Susquehanna were joined to 
Philadelphia, while those on the west, 
including Fairfax and Hopewell in Vir- 
ginia, and Deer Creek in Maryland, were 
transferred to Baltimore. 

In common with all the southern 
Yearly Meetings, Baltimore lost great 
numbers of its members by emigration 
to the West to escape the influence of 
slavery. Ohio was set off as a separate 
Yearly Meeting in 1812, and Indiana 
from that in 1821, so that strictly Balti- 
more is the parent of all the western 
Yearly Meetings. 

By the separation of 1828, Baltimore 








There are-also 40 Friends known to the- 


writer attending Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Michigan, Pur- 
due, Kansas and other undenominational 


universities. 

This number does not seem very large, 
being in round numbers 1 in 300 of the 
total Friends’ population. As, however, 
the country at large only keeps about 1 in- 
800 of its people in college there is no- 
thing especially “discouraging in the 
figures. ; 

Dividing the sections by the Allegheny” 
mountains and including both kinds of 
colleges, the East sends a slightly greater 
proportion of its membership to college- 
than the West. 

If, however, we wish to determine the- 
number of Friends who are pursuing what: 
would in Germaz; cr England be con- 
sidered university work, we must make 
considerable reductions from our 300; 
The dividing line between secondary and 
higher education is much lower in the 
scale here than abroad. 

This stimulates many a young persom 
to carry his education to a higher point 
than otherwise, but also satisfies some 
‘with a lower standard. Whether the gain- 
or loss preponderates will depend upom 


whether we value most the general educa- 
tion of the masses or the higher education 
“of the few. Most Friends will say the 
‘former. 

The work of the Freshmen and Sopho- 
“more years of most of our American col- 
eges is really secondary, and this is true 
-aiso of the upper years of some. If then 
~we are asked to determine the number of 
"Friends who are pursuing real university 
“courses, we shall have to confine our at- 
tention to about a score who are doing 
«graduate work, and from 50 to 80 under- 
graduates in the higher classes. I think 
that 100 would be a liberal allowance for 
those equally advanced with the boys who 
vhad passed the terminal examinations of 
a German Gymnasium, a French Lycée, 
“Or an English ‘‘ Public School.” 

Even this reduced number is not bad. 
Perhaps 40 of the 100 annually go out in 
active life from the higher institutions, 
and if they are the best possible pro- 
ducts of Quaker culture, earnest, 
doyal, serious, aud scholarly, they 
‘should make a marked impression on the 
Society of Friends. The work has been 
going on long enough to justify the ex- 
pectation of tangible results. 

Two questions present themselves. 
a. Does the Society of Friends do its 
duty to its colleges? 2. Do the colleges 
do their duty to the Society of Friends ? 

The two are closely related, and it is 
difficult to consider them separately. 

As regards the first; there are two 
methods by which support can be given. 
One of these is by financial aid. At pres- 
ent there is only one Friends’ college 
(Bryn Mawr) at all adequately endowed. 
The others are struggling ofttimes ineffec- 
tually to keep out of debt, cutting down 
mecessary expenses, denying themselves 
improved instruction and equipment 
which they pressingly need, and are de- 
pendent on their students for income to 
an unwholesome degree. I am quite sure 
i express the views of every one of our 
college presidents when I say that a liberal 
endowment would now make a marked 
result in any of our colleges. ‘‘ Quaker 
honesty ’’ has largely kept out the delu- 
sive shams which characterize some com- 
peting institutions. There is a solid basis 
for a healthy prosperity. The moral and 
religious life is wholesome. The devotion 
to study is greater than the average of 
college students. There is greater refine- 
ment in the life, and there are higher 
ideals in the thoughts of our students 
‘than are usually manifested. I have known 
‘several representatives of all aur colleges 
(except Pacific) in recent years, and feel 
that I can somewhat accurately gauge their 
interior life, and I do not believe that 
aby reasonable person would adjudge it 
other than healthy. 

Again, Friends can support our colleges 
by active efforts to add to our student 

number of Friends and others. I trust 
that the old distrust of higher education 
in the Society has largely passed away. 
dn the East this has assumed the form of 
a@ fear lest educated men, would depend 
on intellectual rather than  inspira- 
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tional impulses in their ministry. In 
the West it may be summarized in the 
words of an evangelist expressed to me a 
few years ago, ‘* We can never get up a 
revival near a college."” It must be evi- 
dent that both fears are groundless. Edu- 
cated ministers of my acquaintance are 
not in my judgement less dependent on 
divine aid than iguorant ones, and if the 
revivals in the western colleges are less 
ecstatic they are not the less real than 
those conducted at a safe distance from 
these disturbing influences. Those who 
have seen the groundlessness of these 
charges (as well as the old exhausted one 
that education unfits a man for the com- 
mon duties of life), should press the refu- 
tation upon their fellow members that the 
colleges may have the united support of 
the Society in sending every one who can 
be properly influenced to them as stud- 
ents,—provided, of course, the colleges 
are doing what they ought. 

This brings us to the second point. 
Oar colleges are safe and honest institu- 
tions of learning, and thus far, at least, de- 
serve well of the Society. But we have a 
right to ask more than this of schools 
founded and endowed by Quaker money. 
This much can be obtained elsewhere, but 
denominational power, as the result of 
educational effort, must be produced if 
the work of the founders is to be justified. 
Ackworth School was opened in 1779. 
Nothing could exceed the expectations 
held up by Dr. Fothergill and others, of 
the effects of an institution in a retired 
neighborhood, exclusively for Friends, 
under the very most friendly government 
which could be devised. But a census of 
results taken some decades later would 
doubtless show how seriously these seeming- 
ly justifiable expectations were disappoint- 
ed. The earliest American schools, West- 
town and Providence, will tell a similar 
story. I doubt if there is a Friends’ school 
of any considerable age which hasanswered 
the hopes of the Friends who started it,even 
when those hopes were tempered by the 
repeated observations of failure else- 
where. 

But if the schools have not done all 
that was hoped for they have done much. 
If the fearless honesty of John Bright was 
due to his old school, that fact alone 
would perhaps have justified Ackworth. 
If Westtown and Providence have. not 
overbalanced the tendencies to decline in 
their Yearly Meetings, they have at least 
checked them, and many, if not all of the 
most distinctive features of several of our 
Yearly Meetings are the resultsof the col- 
leges or boarding schools within their 
limits. No other single factor has prob- 
ably been so potent. 

But where do we see the effects ot highly 
educated Quakerism upon the Society in 
America? Our graduates are found on 
the faculties of the best universities, from 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins to Chicago 


and Stanford, on the editorial staff of the | 


Century Magazine, in high posts of pub- 
lic usefulness, in responsible positions in 
banks and railroads and business houses, 
as authors of standard books in science 
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and literature. But the direct effect of 
such men as thesé¢ upon the church does 
not seem commensurate with their abili- 
ties. Perhaps this is due to the colleges. 
It is right for us to take at least part of 
the blame. We have probably failed in 
so presenting Quakerism to young Quak- 
ers as to quicken their zeal and loyalty. 
Had we done so, we should have college 
ideas more prevalent in Quaker thought, 
more pervasive among the Quaker masses, 
more influential in our book and .period- 
ical literature and in our public meetings. 
We have no wish to substitute an intel- 
lectual fora spiritual Q sakerism or drown 
Christian humility in the pretensions of 
culture; but surely such will not be the 
case. Across the water they know how 
to impress educated Friends into the ser- 
vice. There is at least no prejudice against 
them, and they are willing to lend their 
powers to advance the cause. From Bar- 
clay and Penn to the Oxford D. C. L., 
who penned the last London Epistle, there 
has been a succession of great Friends 
who have been recognized as possessing 
not only the mental but still more the 
spiritual qualifications fitting them for 
the responsible places in the church. It 
is not quite so here. Either our educated 
men turn away, or they are not wanted in 
church work. Cannot education assert 
its legitimate influence among Friends as 
it does among other Christian denomina- 
tions, if not elsewhere at least through our 
weekly periodicals? Cannot organized | 
Quakerism consider the question of using 
mental culture as a more potent factor in 
doing its work? Is not the problem at 
least worth thinking about ? 

Matters are not, however, getting worse, 
they are mending. 

I am personally acquainted with college 
graduates not a few, of recent years, who 
are possessed of much zeal for, and interest 
in the simple spiritual principles of 
Quakerism ; who see that as a philosophy 
it is quite worthy of their acceptance, and 
as a life it will satisfy the higher ideals of 
earnest souls, who are not frightened be- 
cause Our numbers are small, but instead 
are looking to an ingathering to our doc- 
trines and methods. If the church 
stretches out its hands to these without 
suspicion, and gives them sympathy and 
nurture their sanctified powers are at its 
service. 

In the beautiful. theory of Friends’ 
polity there is room for the labors, both 
of the ignorant and of the educated. We 
have recognized the former to their full 
value, and we should do so in the future. 
It will be sad, indeed, if the form, and 
not the life, of a sermon would justify or 
condemn it, Shall we not also make a 
legitimate place for the educated person, 
study the conditions which will bring him 
into usefulness, and grant that encourage- 
ment his immaturity demands? An edu- 
cated ministry is the cry of other 
churches. Ours should be an educated 
membership, from which the ministers and 
all other officers may be drawn. 


Isaac SHARPLESS. 
Haverrorp Cotvecs, Eleventh mo, 16, 1893. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
GOSPEL SIMPLICITY. 


As Friends, our testimony to simplicity 
has been pronounced, and has found ex- 
pression in a variety of ways. It is not 
surprising that there should have been an 
unconscious transition from the original 
idea of simplicity in certain material 
things, to a mere uniformity, which in 
fact has no real simplicity about it. 

The material expression of. simplicity, 
however, is foreign to the thoughts to 
which I would call attention. I refer to 
the character of public service in our 
meetings for worship. 

Truth is simple. It is adapted to 
babes, and according to the gospel plan 
one needs to become as a little child to 
‘ accept and comprehend it. It would be 
very unfortunate, if in attempting to 
present truth we should make it so com- 
plex as to befog the inquiring mind. 

Paul exhorts Timothy to ‘‘study to 
show thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” 

Timothy was not an exceptional case, 
his successors in the ministry all the way 
down have been wise when they have 
heeded the same counsel, 

The temptation comes to public speak- 
ers, particularly to young people, to 
garnish their speech with rhetoric flourish, 
so much so that sometimes one needs to 
tear away a great deal of husk before he 
gets at the kernel of thought that was 
intended to be conveyed. Such efforts 
are quite sure to belittle the subject mat- 
ter; and one is reminded of what is said 
about certain kinds of poetry: ‘‘ Poor 
and vapid thoughts that peep from out 
the cumbrous ornaments that overload 
their littleness.’’ 

Webster (not Noah but Daniel) defines 
eloquence as ower; and nobody questions 
the correctness of the definition. The 
eloquence that moves the heart must 
rest largely in the matter. 

The actual value is in the diamond; 
and it would be a great mistake if the 
setting were so elaborate as to draw 
greater attention to itself than to the gem 
which it holds. 

There is a need to. study directness, 
conciseness, clearness. It is an easy mat- 
ter to pass from point to point, one text 
of scripture suggesting another; and 
finally when the end is reached, instead 
of a discourse through which runs an un- 
broken thread from opening to close, you 
find it has been served up in scraps, very 
difficult to arrange in point of meaning 
and purpose into anything like symmet- 
rical order. 

In speaking thus, I do not depreciate 
in the slightest degree the grand fact of 
the necessity of the inspiration of the 
Spirit for the effective preaching of the 
gospel; but I have yet to listen to a ser- 
mon bearing the unmistakable impress of 
divine inspiration, in which the speaker 
did not make use of his sanctified common 
sense and his knowledge of the right use 
of words. 
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One word about vocal prayer; I ap- 
proach the subject reverently. In these 
times when we are swinging away from 
the withholding of more than is meet, 
which has tended so greatly to our 
poverty, we have need to beware lest we 
go to the other extreme, engaging in pub- 
lic prayer without the reverence which the 
solemnity of the service demands. The 
prayer which would carry with it to the 
throne the deep breathing of the souls of 
the listeners needs to be very simple, very 
clear; a thing much of the heart and little 
of the head. 

A grouping together of familiar idioms 
is not necessarily prayer. Our Episcopal 
brethren read their prayers from printed 
forms; is it essentially different if we repeat 
ours from force of habit ? 

Another thing, ‘‘ God is in heaven, and 
thou on earth, therefore let thy words be 
few."’ Neither is the effect of prayer 
heightened by rhetorical effort in preamble 
and peroration. It was a cutting though 
perhaps unconscious criticism made by 
one of our daily papers in reporting the 
proceedings on some grand public occa- 
sion. ‘* The invocation was by Rev. 
Mr. It is doubtful if a more 
eloquent prayer was ever addressed to a 
Boston audience.’’ Let us not trifle with 
the sweet privilege we have, of open com- 
munication between these hearts of ours 
and the great all-compassionate heart of 
our Lord and Saviour. J. E. P. 


Lynn, Mass., Eleventh mg, 8, 1893. 








For Friends’ Review. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY J DE VOLL 


A visit of four weeks ‘among the 
churches reveals much encouraging evi- 
dence of spiritual life and interest and no- 
thing to dishearten or dismay. 

Oar branch of the church is letting its 
light shine amid the surrounding darkness. 
Sin abounds, but grace much more abeunds. 

In 28 meetings, no nodding or apa- 
thetic indifference was discovered. At- 
tendance generally good in proportion to 
membership. At one session of a Quar- 
terly Meeting three short sermons, four 
prayers, five hymns, 35 testimonies and 
one apparent conversion reminded us of 
George Fox’s exhortation, ‘‘ Friends’ en- 
courage the bubbling up from the spring 
of Divine life in all your members,”’ Evi- 
dences of worldly mindedness, that Satan 
still ** desires to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat’ is as true now as ever 
it was; but it is equally as true that the 
prayers of the church, but above all the 
prayers of our adorable ‘‘ Advocate ’’ are 
still effectual to the strengthening the 
membership in faith and faithfulness. One 
dear brother left his store, thus failing to 
meet an appointment, of which he had 
been notified, involving a possible loss of 
hundreds of dollars, to attend his Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Christian Endeavor interests are being 
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greatly blessed by encouraging members. 
Though it is feared in some instances a 
division of interests between the elder and 
younger is in danger of proving disastrous 


to the mutual help of all. The oneness 
of the church should not be endangered 
by the Christian Endeavor effort. It 
should be a united endeavor to work to- 
gether with God, and with each other. 

The present financial depression is 
thought to be owing to a want of confi- 
dence, not to a want of money or circu- 
lating medium. To the want of confi- 
dence in God and His promises results 
spiritual depression, no want of gifts and 
talents in the church, but to a want of ex- 
ercising them. A want of confidence in 
the promises of God results in’ a want of 
confidence in each other, and in this lies 
the greatest danger to our church, it is 
feared ; a want of confidence and sympathy 
as members one of another and of the 
body the church. 

Where there is no resident minister the 
pastoral system is working well, but the 
variety of needs is so varied, no rule 
seems to work equally well in all cases. If 
all gifts were faithfully occupied and ex- 
ercised the flocks would be fed, either by 
resident or invited pastors, by called or 
sent shepherds. But to be successful pas- 
tors or shepherds they must have the 
prayers and sympathy and confidence of 
the flock. 





_ 





For Friends’ Review. 
“Tl AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND 


THE LIF.” 
John xiv. 6. 





Without a sure guide, our feet here may 
wander, 

For many the paths that will lead us astray, 

Then look unto Jesus, he safely will guide us, 

For he hath all power, and he is Zhe Way. 


From sin and transgression, he came to re- 
deem us, 
His mercies are wondrous, and new every 


day ; 

He will be our help in the hour of tempta- 
tion, 

He leads to the Father, for he is 7he Way. 


By the Spirit he'll teach, if we listen unto 
him, : 
(And earth’s many voices misleading may 


From doubt and from error we shall be de- 
livered, 

For Christ is 7#e Z7ruth, and he setteth us 
free, 


His joys far surpass all the world’s transient 
pleasures. 

His arm can sustain us in sorrow and strife, 

He raiseth from death unto glory and honor, 

He gives full salvation, for he is 74e Life. 


All praise to the Father who sent us this ° 
Saviour, 
May our days to his glory, with fruitage be 
rife ; 
He will give us true peace and life everlast- 


ing, 
For Christ is Zhe Way and The Truth and - 
The Life. E. HEATON, 
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SOCIETY NEWS. 


Isaac SHarP, after leaving Baltimore, 
went directly to Florida by train; from 
there he intends visiting the mission sta- 
tions of Friends in Mexico. When this 
service has been completed he looks for- 
ward to a trip to California, where he will 
spend a few months with his only daugh- 
ter, whose home is in California. He 
now intends to sail for his home in time to 
attend Dublin and London Yearly Meet- 
ings in the coming Spring. 


CAROLINE TALBOTT has spent a week at 
Darlington, Md., since Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. A chapel has recently been 
built at this place, and a mission meeting 
begun, and those whom it is designed to 
help seem very grateful for the opportuni- 
ties opened to them. 


FERNANDO G. CARTLAND, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., attended the meeting at 
Downingtown on First-day the roth inst. 
We believe it is his purpose to perform 
some religious labor in these and adjacent 
parts. 


WE call our readers’ attention to the 
following communication, hoping it may 
be productive of good results, and call 
forth responses. ‘Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. Dear Friend. I am a missionary 
among the poor here. My mother was 
brought up in the Society of Friends, and 
I like the plain language. I write this to 
inquire how I can get a book on the prin- 
ciples of Friends, and tracts and papers 
for free distribution, as there is not much 
wholesome doctrine in the world to-day. 
I am poor in this world’s goods, but trust- 
jug in the Lord. Anything from thee or 
any one as above indicated will be thank- 
fully received. Thine very sincerely 

ANSELM M. REAPER. 

Benjamin S. Coppick, Superintendent 
of the United States Chilocco Industrial 
Training School for Indians under date 
of First mo., 15, 1893, writes : 

Tens of thousands visited the Indian 
school at the Columbian Fair and we 
think we did creditable and helpful work 
there. 

The new buildings at Chilocco erected 
by the Government for the use of the 
school, are now occupied. The school 
has become popular with Indians and 
whites ; the employers are loyal, a recent 
Government inspection resulted in a fav- 
orable report to Washington, the num- 
ber of the pupils has risen to 300 from 
150 when B. S. Coppick went to the 
school three years ago. B.S. Coppick 
says, “‘ The next few years will largely 
decide the fate of the Indians in the 
Indian Territory. The good will become 
better, the bad worse. Cheap whiskey 
and the influence of the low whites will 
dispose of a large per cent. of the Indi- 
ans. But the effort for self-protection 
and advance will also benefit many. 
Those who survive may be able to take 
care of themselves. Chilocco is doing 


its part to lead its pupils in that direce 
tion,” 
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I think it due the many Friends, of the 
Yearly Meetings in which I visited, who 
contributed so kindly to the aid of the 
school here, to know something of its 


rogress, 

The Polytechnic Institute has now on 
roll fifty-four students, a large number of 
these are working their way through 
school. 

The school is doing much better work 
than might be expected, considering its 
age, and the hard times. 

The faculty are handling their work 
ably, and making all sacrifice possible 
that will benefit the school. 

The students of the school are quite 
enthusiastic now over starting a reading 
reading room and small library. There 
have been arrangements made by the stu. 
dents, to subscribe for some papers. 

Some papers have been loaned, and we 
hope many books will be donated. 

I drop one thought to those who have 
perhaps given aid to the school before, 
and whose help has been highly appreci- 
ated by both our meeting and school. If 
you would like to do one thing more for 
the good cause, send us a book. 

If you cannot send a new one send one 
you have on hand, or agood paper would 
be acceptable. 

The meeting here is in a good spiritual 
condition. Several members are absent 
for a short time, engaged in work in 
other fields, but through the faithfulness 
of those left at home, our meetings are 
very good. 

Among the absent ones is our pastor, 
F. M. George and wife, who are in Iowa 
for a few months. 

President Morrison is filling the place 
of F. M. George during his absence. 

BERTHA M. RAMSEY. 
Salem, Oregon, 

FAIRFIELD Quarterly Meeting in Wil- 
mington Yearly Meeting, O., occurred at 
Martinsville, on the 27th, 28th and 29th 
of Tenth mo. There were 16 ministers 
present of its own and some from Center 
Quarterly. There was much preaching, 
starting with the subject of Enoch walking 
with God and that it was not only our 
privilege, but our duty to walk with Him 
in these days, and closed with the teach- 
ing that God will answer prayer when 
offered according to His will. 


CENTER Quarterly Meeting occurred 
just one week later at Wilmington, on the 
3d, 4th and sth of Eleventh mo., was 
well attended. Joseph Wright of Fairfield 
Quarterly was present, and his teaching 
was from the words. ‘‘ But ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation,’’ etc. I Pet. ii. 9. And he 
set it forth very clearly that a minister 
must be Ao/y, clean-handed and pure in 
every regard, not taking advantage of 
any circumstances to further his own 
ends or for gain of this world’s goods, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. Meeting occurred 
on the 18th of Eleventh mo. at Beech 
Grove ; a very small attendance. John 
Cook, a minister, was absent holding a 
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series of meetings at Sycamore. The 
business was gone through with harmo- 
niously. 

In Indiana Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders some years ago, a concern 
arose that that body might be brought 
in nearer touch with the body at large, 
and it was decided that the families should 
be visited to bring this about, and as 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting has since 
been set off, the same body keeps up the 
same work ; and at this meeting there were 
Friends of each particular meeting named 
to co-operate with the meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight in the work, believing it 
would have a good effcct. The teaching 
in the hour for worship was, ‘‘He that 
putteth his hand to the plow and looketh 
back is not worthy of the Kingdom.” 

CoRRESPONDENT. 


THE religious interest in Lynn is better 
than it has been for a long time in the 
past on the part of a large poftion of the 
membership. Some ten months ago, a 
Friend writes: It was decided to establish 
a morning meeting at our chapel at East 
Lynn, where only a Sabbath-school and 
evening meeting had been held, up to 
that time. Although we had to make a 
sacrifice in doing this by parting with the 
attendance, at our regular meeting in the 
central part of the city, of an able young 
minister and several of our most active 
members, the undertaking has thus far 
proven a wise one. Not only has our 
Central Meeting prospered well, but that 
at the chapel has had a steady and satis- 
factory growth. The Sabbath-school at 
the chapel has also grown during the past 
year until the attendance is now from 
130 to 140 each First day, this being very 
largely composed of children who are not 
members of our Society. During the 
past two weeks a series of revival meet- 
ings has been held at the chapel under 
the leadership of a bright young evange- 
list from the N. E. Evangelistic Associa- 
tion in Boston. Good interest was mani- 
fested in the meetings (and especially so 
among our younger people) during which 
several persons have come out on the 
Lord’s side. We feel that our work is 
being blessed of God in an increased 
desire for the salvation of souls and the 
spreading of the blessings of the Gospel 
to those about us. 


I caME to the land of fruit and flowers 
with our valued Friend, Isaac Sharp, to 
visit the meetings in Florida. I and 
many say to thee that his work has been 
most kindly received and the loving 
messages in the meetings and families 
duly appreciated by all. A well filled 
house in this growing town listened with 
profound attention to a lecture he gave 
on Second-day evening concerning his 
travels of the past years. We go from 
here to Kerr City, 60 miles east, to visit 
that meeting. I notice with sorrow that 
the Friends’ Review is not in a single 
family in this Monthly Meeting. 

T hope to write again next week. 

Tuomas M, WarTSON. 


Archer, Florida, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lasson xii. Twelfth mo. 17, 1893. 
THE GLORIFIED SaVIOUR, 


Rev. 1, 9-20. 

Gotpen Text.—Wherefore God also hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given hint a name which is above every 
name.—Phil. ii. 9. 

The International series gives only one 
lesson from the Book of Revelation, and 
therefore it is necessarily impossible to do 
more than take such a glance at the con- 
tents of the book as will enable us better 
to understand the meaning and purpose 
of the vision contained in our present 
lesson. The Book of Revelation was most 
probably written about A. D., 95, toward 
the close of the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Domitian. From internal evidence some 
have thought that it was written as early 
as A. D., 68, i. e., shortly before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. John, the son of 
Zebedee, the beloved disciple, was its 
author, and he wrote it on the rocky 
island of Patmos in the A®gean Sea, to 
which he was banished during one of the 
early persecutions. 

Farrar says of it: ‘It is a superb and 

stormy protest against the apparent tri- 
umph of evil, a magnificent and tempest- 
uous assertion of hopes which no dark- 
ness could extinguish, no seas of blood 
could drown. It was a rallying 
cry to the armies of Christ, at the mo- 
ment when they seemed to be trampled in 
irremediable defeat. It express- 
ed the thoughts of men who had seen 
Peter crucified, and Paul beheaded. . . 
We must try to feel as Christians felt 
when they saw their brethren torn by the 
wild beasts of the amphitheatre, or stand- 
ing as living torches, each in his pitchy 
tunic on one ghastly night in Rome. 
It was written in the days of earthquakes, 
and inundations, and volcanic outbursts, 
and horrible prodigies. Emperor after 
emperor was perishing by poison, suicide 
or slaughter. Alike Rome and Jerusalem 
had been deluged with massacre. The 
sun of human life seemed to be setting 
amid seas of blood; the air was full of 
the vultures of retribution. At such an 
hour—perhaps the dimmest and the most 
disastrous which ever fell upon an efficted 
world—the Seer still prophesied triumph. 
antly of the coming dawn.’”’ In this 
view John’s vision of Christ, triumphant, 
gathers a new deeper meaning. The 
opening verses state that the Book con- 
tains a Revelation from Jesus Christ with 
a blessing on those who read and accept 
it. When the greeting to the seven 
churches from Jesus Christ and the ascrip- 
tion of praise to God and to the tri- 
umphant Saviour. 

9. 1, John, who also am your brother 
and companion in tribulation. John 
is writing to those who like himself 
were enduring suffering for Christ’s sake. 
See Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 
Was in the isle thatis called Patmos. Pat. 
mos is one of the cluster of islands in the 
fEgean Sea, anciently called the Sporades. 

A glance at the map will show that it is dis- 
tant about fifty miles from Ephesus, the 
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probable residence of the Apostle John. 
It is avery wild, rocky isle, from six to 
eight miles in length, and not more than 
a mile in breadth. It now contains about 
four or five thousand inhabitants. or the 
word of God. For faithfully obeying 
and preaching God’s message of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. Compare Rev._ 
xii, 11. 

10. J was in the Spirit. Compare Acts 
xxii. 17,18, and 2 Cor. xii. 2. “A 
state of spiritual ecstasy or trance, becom- 
ing thereby receptive of the vision or 
revelation to follow.’’—A/ford. On the 
Lora’s day. This is one of the evi- 
dences of the very early observance of 
the rst day of the week in remembrance 
of our Lord’s resurrection. It was pecu- 
liarly fitting that the vision of triumph 
should be given on that day. See also 
Jno. xx. 19 and 26; Acts xx. 7. Heard 
behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet. 
The idea conveyed is that of a far reach- 
ing proclamation. 

11. Saying, I am Alpha and 
Omega. This is omitted in the Revised 
Version ; it occurs again, however, three 
times in the Revelation, viz. Ch. i. 8: Ch. 
xxi. 6: and Ch. xxii.13. It is well-known 
that Alpha and Omega were the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet. The 
meaning is that Jesus Christ was the whole 
expressed revelation of God just as the 
Greek alphabet contained the whole of 
spoken or written Greek. Send it unto 
the seven churches which are in Asia. 
These churches are all in a single dis- 
trict of the Roman province of Asia. 
Ephesus where John spent the later years 
of his life was the principal one. There 
were other churches even in that part of 
Asia to which he could not be indifferent. 
Why were they not named? We believe 
with Professor Milligan that ‘‘ seven 
churches are selected, the condition of 
which appeared most suitable to the pur- 
pose which the Apostle has in view; and 
these seven represent the church of Christ 
in every country of the world, down to 
the very end of time.’’ Zphesus, the 
capital city of the Roman province of 
Asia. Paul had spent three years there. 
Smyrna, a seaport on the Aigean, 40 
miles north of Ephesus. It now has a 
population of 180,000. ergamos, a 
celebrated city of Mysia. It had a hbrary 
of 200,000 volumes, rivalling that of 
Alexandria. Zhyatira. Thyatira was a 
Macedonian colony, and its chief trade 
was the dyeing of purple. There are in- 
scriptions, too, yet existing, of the guild 
of dyers at Thyatira. It is now called 
Akhisar and is still a considerable town. 
Sardis, the capital of Lydia, 50 miles 
north-east of Smyrna. It is now mere 
ruins with few if any inhabitants: /i/- 
adelphia, a city of Lydia, 25 miles south- 
east of Sardis. The modern city contains 
about 10,000 inhabitants, Laodicea. 
This city had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake, 62 A. D., and rebuilt by its 
wealthy citizens without help from the 
state. It is now only a heap of ruins 
around a small and miserable village. 

12. Being turned, I saw seven golden 


See Ex. xxv. 31-37. 
Zech. iv. 2. The word means lamp 
stands. They typified the seven churches. 


The golden candlestick in the Tabernacle 
typified the different tribes of Israel ; all 
one race, having one temple, worshipping 
one God. 
stands typified the independent churches. 


and different ages, varying in appearance, 
in outward ceremonies, in government, 
in methods, but absolutely one, because 
they are all kindled from the same heav- 
enly flame, all bear the same light, all are 
made of the same precious material, all 
have one source and one head. This is 
the true unity, and vastly better than 
unity of form.’’—Peloudet. 
the 4ght is God’s light, the church is 
simply the light bearer. 


of man. 
of his church. 
Christ in a human form reminding him 
doubtless of the Master whom he had 
known and loved on earth, clothed with a 
garment down to the foot, ‘* The long, full 
flowing robe, which was worn by kings, 
nobles and priests.’’—Stuar?. 
about the paps with a golden girdle. ** He 


one who toils and runs, around the loins 


passed into the repose of sovereignty, 
around the breast * * * In this combi- 


two forms of rule, there was set forth, in 


kingly and 
Plumpire. 


purity and glory.”"—Alford. His eyes 
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candlesticks. 


In this case the separate lamp 


** belonging to many differing peoples 


Note that 


13. Jn the midst—one like unto the Son 
So Christ is always in the midst 
In this vision John saw 


Girt 
is girded with a golden girdle, not as of 


(comp. Lu. xii. 55) but as one who had 


nation of the received emblems of the 


its simplest symbolism, the union of the 
the priestly offices.’’— 


14. His head and his hairs were white 
like wool as white as snow. Compare 
the description in Dan. x. 6. Compare 
also the transfiguration brightness in 
Mark ix. 3: ‘‘The whiteness signifies 


were as aflame of fire.”’ These ‘eyes 
of fire” do not merely ook through the 
hypocrite and the sinner, but consume 
him, him and his sins together, unless 
indeed he will suffer them to consume his 
sins, that so he may live.”—/. S Stone. 
See Ezek. xliii. 2. 

15. His feet ke unto fine brass. 
Brass which in the furnace has attained 
what we call ‘‘ wAzfe heat.’’ See Rev. x. 
1. ‘*This grand and terrible image sets 
forth to us Christ in his power to tread 
down his enemies ; at once to tread down 
and consume them.”—TZrench. His 
voice as the sound of many waters. See Rev. 
ii. 1; iii. r. It could be heard afar and 
was powerful, deep and musical like 
the sea. 

16. In his right hand seven stars. 
These ‘‘stars’’ are explained later on 
(v. 20) to be the emblems of the ‘‘Angels 
of the churches.’—With Schaff and 
Alford. We understand by this the 
Church itself. In Matt. xviii. 10, 
‘tangels’’ represent individuals; in Dan. 
xii. 1, mations; in Ch. xvi. 5, the 
elements. Here they represent ‘‘ the 
moral image of the Church as it strikes 
the eye of the observer.” Out of his 
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mouth went a sharp two-edged sword. 
Just as in the description of the Chris- 
tian’s armor in Eph. vi, the only offensive 
weapon is the sword of the spirit; here 
again it is the same. The living message 
of God to the soul is the weapon by which 
he overcomes. See Heb. iv. 12. is 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
Strength. Acts xxvi. 13. Thesun in h's 
strength, with no cloud nor veil interven- 
ing, is the brightest light of which we 
know anything. It is also a life bringing 
light. 

17. 1 fell at his feet as dead. From 
fear and awe. Compare Job xlii. 6 and 
Is. vi. 5, etc. He laid his right hand 






















upon me. The right hand is the symbol 
of power. Fear not. See Matt. xvii. 
6, 7. ; 












18. J am He that liveth. Rev. Ver., 
‘* the Living One.” ‘The one possess- 
ing absolute life in himself, an essential 
attribute of God.’’—Peloubet. And was 
dead.: Yet He became man and for our 
sakes he died. Sze Jno. xix. 33-35. 
Behold I am alive for evermore. See 
Rom. vi.g And have the keys of hell 
and of death. Ps. \xviii. 20, he opens 
and shuts and has complete power over. 
See Rev. iii. 7. 

















PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The greater the outward tribulation 
the more blessed is the vision of our 
victorious Saviour. 

2. He must reign till he has put all 
things under his feet; and even now we 
catch a glimpse of the coming triumph. 

3. Dwell upon this, seek to impress 
upon the scholars that the right mus?¢ win 
and to enlist them in the army of the 
Prince of Peace. 








For Friends’ Review. 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
AND CHICAGO FRIENDS. 


The great World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion having closed with all its varied in- 
terests, it may be interesting to your 
readers to know the effect upon the meet- 
ings of Friends in Chicago. There are 
three of these in the city and immediate 
vicinity, namely ; Chicago Meeting, held 
on Twenty sixth street, Western Springs, 
and Blue Island. What follows has ref- 
erence especially to the Twenty-sixth 
Street Meeting, but I have no doubt the 
others had a very similar experience. 

The attendance was large, frequently 
filling the house and it was very interest- 
ing to observe from how many different 
parts of the world those who attended 
came. The members of the meeting 
made all strangers cordially welcome and 
the close of meetings was generally a 
period of kind exchange of fellow feeling. 
Ona one occasion there was a friend pres 
ent from New Zealand, one from Paris, 




















the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ; and to 















France, several from England and others 
from all parts of the United States, from 


a considerable extent on every First-day 
morning the church in almost all its parts 
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was represented, by a few, at least, of its 
members. A large number of ministers 
from other meetings attended and many 
of them participated in the exercises of 
the meeting. John T. Dorland, of Eng- 
land, spent three months with us attend- 
ing nearly every First day morning. Jos- 
eph Allen Baker, of London, was also an 
attendant of the meeting during the 
whole time of the Exposition, and his 
wife during a part of it. The presence 
and services of all these Friends were 
highly appreciated by the meeting. 
There was a full exercise of the freedom 
of spirit in almost every meeting so that 
there was much variety in each meeting 
and each quite distinctive and different 
from any other. Most of the visiting 
Friends did not remain long enough to 
attend more than one meeting, though a 
few were at several of the meetings ; some 
remained during the whole course of the 
Exposition. The Twenty-sixth Street 
Friends were deeply interested in meeting 
Friends from the different parts of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. The intercourse 
of this branch of the Society with the 
Friends in the West, as is known, has 
been very limited of recent years and it 
was particularly congenial and pleasant 
to. the feelings of the members of the 
meeting to have the opportunity of greet- 
ing their brethren and sisters from Paila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, and the feeling 
s:emed to be reciprocated by the latter. 
We believe that much good will grow out 
of this intercourse and that it will be fol- 
lowed by an increase of sympathy and 
fellow feeling between the members of the 
d fferent Yearly Meetings. Whilst all 
classes of opinion and shades of thought 
were represented in the meeting all 
moved harmoniously and pleasantly to- 
gether, feeling that they were brethren in 
Christ Jesus. 
from the confessions of those who attend- 
ed and from the tenderness of spirit man- 


























































in which the Exposition was open, were 










Gospel, and that both visitors and visited 
were brought very near together in the 
unity of the spirit. 
this period the memory of it is precious. 













terest but great spiritual profit. 








state of great animation and life. 














as well as in public. 


other. 











































There is abundant evidence 


ifested that many, during the six months 


brought from darkness into light in this 
meeting, and that many others were 
strengthened in the faith and hope of the 


In looking back over 


It was an occasion not only of great in- 
Every- 
thing about the city of Chicago was in a 
The 
households of nearly all the Friends were 
filled with visitors during the greater 
part of the time, and it was an occasion 
of a renewal of social interests in private 
Its effect upon our 
meeting here has been good. At our 
meeting on the First day after the close 
of the Exposition with our own members 
and a few strangers, (as we always have 
at this meeting) there was at first, a feel- 
ing of loneliness, but it soon passed away 
and the occasion was one of great tender- 
ness of spirit and love towards each 


The scattered condition of the resi- 
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dences of Friends in Chicago over a dis- 
tance of twenty five miles north and 
south, and fifteen miles east and west, 
makes it extremely difficult for them to 
attend a central meeting, and many of 
our visiting Friends found it required 
considerable time and labor to reach the 
meeting from their various temporary 
homes. 

The great work carried on by evan- 
gelists, under the direction of D. L. 
Moody, has reached all parts of the 
city, and the meetings were largely at- 
tended by those from elsewhere, so that 
the influence of them will be carried 
throughout the land. A large number 
of persons residing in the city were 
brought into new life. All of our mem- 
bers, who were able to do so, assisted 
in this good work. Many Friends who 
attended Friends’ Meetings will have a 
more full appreciation of the real condi- 
tion of things at Chicago than they have 
ever had before and we doubt not that 
we shall receive their loving sympathy 
and kindly feeling hereafter. 

Cuares F, Corrin. 





~~ 
For Friends’ Review. 


WHERE TO DRAW THE LINE. 


Where to draw the line in daily life be- 
tween that which is allowable and that 
which is not, is often very difficult to de- 
cide. A few suggestions on the subject 
may be of help to some. 

It should be firmly fixed in the mind 
that the line is rarely the same for any 
two persons, and it will often be found 
that much of the difficulty arises from 
overlooking this fact. 

Of the many questions which constantly 
present themselves the following are ex- 
amples:—Is it right to own bonds or 
stock of a railroad which carries munitions 
of war, or which does a large business in 
transporting intoxicating liquors? Is it 
right to buy newspapers which issue Sun- 
day editions? Is it right to go to a pub- 
lic hall which is frequently used for de- 
moralizing amusements ? These questions 
are fairly representative of a class which 
give much trouble to conscientious minds. 
The main point to be considered in all 
such cases is, what is the end for which 
such corporations, associations or build- 
ings exist? If ‘hat is not wrong, it is not 
necessarily obligatory to take notice of 
everything which is done by them, or in 
them. For instance, a railroad is chartered 
for the transportation of freight and pas- 
sengers, and the fact that it carries freight 
which is objectionable does not necessarily 
prevent one from owning s‘ock or bonds. 
Indeed, being a common carrier it is 
bound to carry any legal freight which is 
offered, subject only to reasonable re- 
gulations. Few persons, if any, would 
refuse to sell groceries to a saloon-keeper 
for his family use, though one might be 
unwilling to sell them to him for his saloon. 
A man who is a true temperance man 
could not take a mortgage on a saloon as 
an investment, because it would be mor- 
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ally certain that the money would aid the 
business. So if I believe that the Masonic 
order is hurtful in 1ts tendencies, I should 
not lend money to help build a Masonic 
Temple, because in so doing I am assist- 
ing that which, in my opinion, is hurtful. 

So if the main business of a railroad is 
carrying liquor, I may under such circum- 
stances be precluded from owning stock 
or bonds. A grain dealer, who is a tem- 
perance man cannot sell grain to a dis- 
tiller, but when he sells his grain to a reg- 
ular grain dealer he is not bound to ask 
him what he is going to do with it. But 
should the purchaser say that he was go- 
ing to sell it for distilling purposes, an- 
other question would be presented, and a 
conscientious man might feel compelled 
to refuse to dispose of his goods even to 
the grain dealer. 

The principle which should govern is 
also well shown by the practice of the 
Society of Friends in regard to taxation. 
Members of that Society have not felt 
called upon to refuse to pay taxes though 
a part of the tax might be used and is 
used for the support of the army and 
navy. In so doing they follow the ex- 
ample of our Lord himself, who not 
only paid tribute to the corrupt Roman 
government for himself but for Peter also. 
If a government should lay a tax for war 
purposes alone, and so state it, a very 
different question would arise. 

So it may be said again, if the main 
principle, object, or character of the 
matter in question be lawful, right, pro- 
per, the fact that there may be some 
abuses or illegitimate action, need not 
drive one off. How much of that which 
is illegitimate may be passed over is 
something for each one to decide for 
himself, it is impossible to lay down any 
general rule. ‘Let each man be fully 
assured (convinced) in his own mind.”’ 

In deciding where to draw the line 
regard must not only be paid to one’s 
own conscience but to that of others 
also. This phase of the subject has, how- 
ever, been so recently considered in the 
late International Lesson on ‘‘Abstinence 
for the sake of others,’’ that it needs 
but little remark here. The principle to 
be followed is clearly laid down by the 
Apostle Paul. It is perfectly evident that 
our lines are drawn much closer around 
us for the sake of our weak brethren. 
While we may sometimes think that our 
liberty is unduly circumscribed in this 
way, it may be that ourselves are weak 
brethren in the sight of others. So when 
chafing under restriction for the sake of 
some one else, let us see whether by our 
narrowness or littleness we may not b> 
circumscribing the liberty of others. 

While ru'es of conduct have their 
place, they should be founded upon prin- 
ciple, and the conduct of life should be 
regulated by principle rather than rules. 
The promise is ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall set you free.’”’ . 

ALLEN C, THoMAS 


++ ——— +e 





A STINGY man is never contented. 





THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


BY ** ANGLICANUS ”’ 


The current Review of the Churches 


contains an article on the above subject, 
which, being from the pen of one who is 
not a Friend, is especially noteworthy. 
We quote the following extracts: 


** It has long seemed to me a very sing 


ular fact that the two Evangelists who 
were present at our Lord’s Last Supper, 
viz., the first and the fourth, have left no 
record of any command or permission 
given to the Twelve to make a practice of 
doing, or to do at a//, as they had seen 
their Master do on that occasion. 


‘*The second Evangelist, moreover, 


who was not present himself at the Last 
Supper, but who, as all are agreed, re- 
ceived his information from one who was, 
viz., Peter, is equally silent. 


‘¢ In the third Evangelist alone, even as 


we have it in the ‘ Received Text ’ do we 
find the words, ‘ Do this in remembrance 
of Me.’ 
for it has long been well known to every 
one who has taken the trouble to look 
iato this matter, that there was consider- 
able room for doubt as to the genuineness 
of these words even in the third Evangel- 
ist. 


I say in the ‘Received Text,’ 


It has been well known that they 
were not to be found in early documents 
of the highest authority. Still, there was 
room for doubt, and critics as a rule were 
not indisposed to give the ‘Received Text’ 
the benefit of the doubt. But since the 
publication of Westcott and Hort’s New 
Testament in the original Greek, in 1890, 
there is, I think, room for doubt no 
longer. I will here transcribe the verses 
in Luke containing the words in question, 
with their context, enclosing in square 
brackets the words which those distin- 
guished scholars pronounce to be not sim- 
ply of doubtful genuineness, but abso- 
lutely as a ‘very early interpolation’ ;— 
‘ And He took bread and gave thanks and 
brake it, and gave unto them saying, 
This is My body [which is given for you: 
this do in remembrance of Me. Like- 
wise also the cup after supper, saying, 
This cup isthe New Testament in My 
blood, which is shed for you’] —Luke 
xxii. 19, 20. 

‘*T need hardly say that Westcott and 
Hort give their reasons for pronouncing 
the above words enclosed in brackets an 
interpolation: and I am sure no unpreju- 
diced person who will take the trouble to 
read carefu.ly what they have written on 
the subject (Appendix pp. 63, 64) will 
be able to come to any other conclusion 
than theirs, viz , that the words in brack- 
ets were foisted into the text of Luke at a 
very early period. 

‘* There is not one word, therefore, in 
all the four Evangelists which would lead 
us even to the suspicion that Jesus Christ 
had instituted and ordained any mysteries 
whatever in connection with His Last 
Supper. He had indeed done certain 
acts, and said certain words on that occa- 
sion, but is it a fair and legitimate infer- 
ence, or is there ground for even a rea- 


sonable suspicion, that He intended His 
immediate followers and others to make a 
practice of doing those acts and saying 
those words, in the absence of any inti- 
mation fromm Himself that He did so? 
And if He had given them even a hint of 
His intention that they should do so, is it 
credible that all four Evangelists would 
have passed it over in silence ? 

‘* How are we to account for this aston- 
ishing fact that the four Evangelists alto- 
gether overlook the authorisation of this 
service? I say ‘ astonishing,’ for such it 
is, whether we regard the Eucharist from 
a high point of view or from a low ; though 
of course the higher the point of view the 
more astonishing the fact becomes.’’ 

‘‘Anglicanus’’ then refers to Paul’s 
words on the subject, and remarks that 
his is the only Bible authority for the 
practice. ‘‘ Paul informs the Corinthians 
that he received the particulars of the 
Last Supper ‘from the Lord,’ and this 
language must mean that he received 
those particulars from the Lord either (1) 
immediately, by revelation; or (2) med- 
iitely, by tradition or hearsay.. Now the 
‘ revelation’ theory seems to me to be 
surrounded by all but insuperable diffi- 
culties.’’ 

Discussing the mediate or hearsay the- 
ory, he says: 

‘« This is the present Bshop of Dur- 
ham’s theory, and I believe Neander’s. 
The Greek word ao instead of fara, it is 
said, requires this meaning, and I am not 
concerned to dispute it.’’ 

In the second part of the article the 
writings of ‘‘ Extra Pauline Christianity’’ 
are introduccd, and among others, ‘* The 
D.atessaron of Tatian,’’ a harmony of the 
four gospels. In this Tatian ‘‘ altogether 
omits the words, ‘ Do this in remembrance 
of Me.’ Now we must remember that 
Tatian was a pupil of Justin, and must 
therefore have been aware that these words 
were in some copies of Luke, though 
probably not in his own, for Justin in his 
first apology puts them in the very front 
of his quotation from the ‘Memoirs of the 
Apostles.’ ’’ 

Finally reference is made to the ‘* Di- 
daché, or Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles.”” ‘* This, like the Diatessaron, came 
to light only a very few years ago, and in 
my mind leaves no room whatever for 
doubt that the Eucharist is simply a Jew- 
ish custom Christianised.—ZLondon Friend. 








Correspondence. 





Toxyo, JAPAN, Tenth mo, 25, 1893. 


Editor of Friends’ Review. 


Nikko, Enoskima and Nara are spoken 
of by travelers as, besides the great cities, 
Tokyo and Kioto, the places most worth 
visiting in Japan. We have not been dis- 
appointed in Nikko; either in its natural 
beauties or in those resulting from human 
skill and design. It is a mountain resort, 
especially attractive in summer. Its great- 
est charm to us is in the magnificent aven- 
ues of cryptomeria trees, remainders of a 
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vast forest. They are evergreen trees, al- 
lied to our cedars, nearest perhaps to the 
gigantic seguoias of the Yosemite region 
in California. Often six feet or more at 
the base, they rise, perfectly straight, to 
a height of fifty, sixty or a hundred feet ; 
with branches not widely spreading, :and 
existing only near the top. Yet they grow 
so close together that when many of them 
are left they make the densest forest shade 
possible ; and very agreeable to walk in, 
because of the general absence of under- 
growth. The longest of these avenues is 
a part of what once lined the royal road by 
which the Shoguns of old times went from 
their capital at Yeddo (now Tokyo) to 
worship in the temples at Nikko. 

These temples have been preserved, al- 
though the power of the Shoguns has de- 
parted. A bridge and pathway are kept 
secluded for the Mikado alone to make 
the pilgrimage, which, it is said, he never 
dees. Up the height, ascended by mas- 
sive stone steps between stone walls over- 
grown with moss, tiny ferns and lichens, 
are several groups of temples, gorgeous 
with decorations of gold, brass, bronze, 
lacquer and wood of many colors. The 
exquisite taste of the Japanese and their 
skill in execution are fully exemplified 
here both in the total effect and in many 
details of painting, carving and grotesque 
sculpture. China and India may possess 
similar splendor, but can hardly surpass 
it ; nor is it probable that anywhere else 
is there a more remarkable combination of 
natural with artificial grandeur. Massive 
simplicity, like that of Egyptian temples, 
is absent ; and so is the ideal beauty of 
Greek architecture and sculpture. But 
effective decoration is the Japanese forte, 
as it has been from the earliest times. In 
their love of the beautiful they resemble 
the ancient Greeks. Flowers are fondly 
cherished by the very poorest. Looking 
through their open houses in Tokyo and 
Nikko we see 'gardens, often very small, 
but filled with shrubs and plants, cared for 
in a way that would never be thought of 
by such a class of people in any city of 
Europe or America. 

It is lamentable to see the immense 
space and expenditure still devoted in the 
temples and their surroundings to Budd- 
hist and Shintoist idolatries: Some day we 
may hope that, as relics of dead religions, 
they may be preserved as great museums 
of historical and artistic interest, showing, 
in their hundreds of stone ‘‘ gods,’’ the 
childishness of the pre-christian ages of 
Japan. Throngs of pilgrims and devotees 
passed to and fro at the time of our visit 
to the temples of Nikko. While they knelt 
in adoration and supplication before one 
shrine after another, we could not help 
respecting their apparent sincerity and 
misdirected piety ; but their sidelong gaz- 
ing at us as foreigners showed that curi- 
osity (a national passion with them) strong- 

~ ly disputed possession with their devotion. 
Another time I may write about some 
objects of interest in the rural districts 
through ‘which we pass between Yokoha- 
ma, Tokyo, Kawakura and Nikko. Mod- 
ernization has affected the cities, so far, 


much more than the villages and the open 
country. Indifference about clothing, for 
example, referred to in my last letter, is 
much less marked in the large cities than 
in the country. Police regulations add 
now to foreign influence in this respect ; 
especially in Tokyo. 
accustomed, however, to the bare breasts 
and much abridged pantaloons of the 
jinrikisha men. 
shaped hats add to the unique style of 
their figures ; the intense heat of the mid- 
day sun making such hats needful to take 
the place of umbrellas. Women seldom 
walk far from their homes without um- 
brellas ; even when neither sunshine nor 
rain would appear to suggest their neces- 
sity. 
of the wooden shoes, which are commonly 
worn out of doors by both sexes: a'- 
though clumsy-looking, they do not pre- 
vent them from stepping about with a 
good deal of activity. . Like the smallness 
of feet in Chinese women, a stooping and 
shuffling walk is regarded as most becom. 
ing to the sex in Japan, 





One soon becomes 


Their white mushroom. 


We mean to take home specimens 


Our friends J. B. and A. Braithwaite 


expect to sail in a tew days from Yokoha- 
ma for Hong-kong, Bombay and the Suez 
Canal for England. One of our most in- 
teresting evenings has been one spent at 
Dr. W. W. Whitney’s house, where J. B. 
B. brought before a small company one of 
Edison’s improved phonograpts, giving 
vocal expression, among a number of ut- 
terances, to a message of affectionate coun- 
sel and exhortation from the lips of J. 
Bevan Braithwaite, Sr., addressed to his 
daughter, Caroline M. Whitney and her 
family. It was most impressive to be able 
to recognize the very tones of the patri- 
archal voice, as well as his characteristic 
language, including a quotation in Greek 
from one of the early Christian fathers : 
heard at a distance of several thousand 


miles ! 
Opportunities for meeting a circle of the 


King’s Daughters, and a large one of the. 
Christian Endeavor Society, as well as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 


Tokyo, have given us some conception of 
the manner in which these organizations 
are affording very important aid to the 
work of the churches in evangelizing Ja- 
pan. Much feeling and earnest. interest 
are shown by many of the native mem- 
bers of these bodies. Information from 
various sources confirms our impression 
that, apart from Christianity, to use the 
late expression of a professor in the Im- 
perial University, as few besides the more 
ignorant masses are held by Buddhism or 
Shintoism and the system of Confucius is 
merely ethical, ‘* Japan is now without a 
religion.’ May this void be filled more 
and more speedily by the only faith that 
can bring life and immortality to light. 


H. HARTSHORNE. 





THOUSANDS of volumes which bear good 


titles are full of deadly errors, dangerous 
allurements to folly, and fine-spun apolo- 
gies for vice. 








THE FREEDMEN’S NORMAL 
INSTITUTE. 


A sketch of the past work of this In- 


stitution might be interesting to some 
who have not followed the course of its 
history since its founding (1872). But 
present exigencies seem to demand rather 
that the present relation of this school to 
the welfare of the colored people be 
placed before the minds of its friends. 


The work of setting free the slaves, 


laid upon the hearts of Friends as a soci- 
ety sO many years ago by Pastorius, that 
work which became to usa peculiar and 
a sacred mission still stands unfinished. 
The year 1865 saw the body of the slave, 
the physical man free. 
to the freedmen liberty of thought and 
conscience ; but that year has not yet 
come which has seen the natural healthy 
exercise of either. 


1870 legislated 


Southern imposition and repression 


has naturally done much to set aside this 
freedom especially in the early years 
immediately after the close of the war, 
but the real ground of failure from the 
beginning and the cause of the existence 
to-day of the Negro problem is the ina- 
bility of the race to understand the liberty 
of which they became possessors. This 
liberty has too often become license. 
Such is the natural tendency among all 
ignorant people. 
hasty condemnation, no cause for dis- 
couragement or disappointment in the 
race any more than there was rational 
cause for that other extreme, the silly 
sentimentalism, the Negro worship which 
has been so hard for southern people to 
excuse. 


There is no cause for 


But there is a pressing reason that 


every friend of the colored race should 
recognize fully and intimately the unset- 
tled condition in which they found them. 
selves upon the acquisition of freedom, 


to propose to himself those plans which 
he considers best adapted to provide a 
remedy and to inquire next how far they 


have been applied. 


In 1870 the colored people were in- 
vited to assume the full rights of citizen- 
ship, to take their place as men, politi- 
cally, socially, morally and religiously. 
With the exception of a small per cent. 
they were incapable of doing either. It 
was not their fault but their misfortune— 
merely the legitimate fruit of slavery. 
A man born to dependence upon another 
by generations of bondage can not will 
himself into a sturdy, self-reliant, provid- 
ent head of a family; such a man is not 
likely to use his ballot for the bettering of 
a government whose object and modes 
of executive procedure are practically ua- 
known to him; he is not likely of him- 
self to acquire anything more than the 
outward form and veneer of society and 
most of its vices, seeing that all such 
privileges were denied him as a slave ; 
he is not to blame for the inability to 
look below the surface and to see the true 
end and beauty of-social intercourse. 
That man must copy who can do nothing 
else. That man must be the product of 
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his environment who can not mould it— 
must be an imitator who has not original- 
ity. And, finally, the colored people as 
arace are full of superstition. This is 
but the legitimate fruit of ignorance. 
They incline to separate the religious 
from the ethical and practical. This is 
merely the usual fruit of superstition. 
Remove ignorance, remove all. Remove 
the cause of this low moral and spiritual 
condition and the whole ethical standard 
of this people will be uplifted. Slavery 
placed a premium upon lying and stealing. 
The most cunning escaped punishment. 
Is it strange then that these vices still 
taint the Negro blood? The slave con- 
sidered that sins against his master were 
constituted such practically by the pun- 
ishment attached ; so also of sins against 
his Creator. His repentance was merely 
regret at being found out. Change this 
conception of sin and ground of sorrow 
and the whole man is changed. 

The deplorable condition in which the 
Freedman found himself at the close of 
the war was the result of ignorance, false 
training. The only remedy for any nega- 
tive is its positive. Give him knowledge, 
right training and time for it to take 
effect, and the Negro problem is solved. 
If he is inclined to ce and im- 
providence teach him self-respect and 
forethought ; if he knows nothing of poli- 
tical matters give him instruction in the 
elementary principles of government; 
if his social ideas are false, render them 
better by precept and example; if his 
religion and life are inclined to part com- 
pany, take him to the feet of Him from 
whose life we derive the unqualified teach- 
ing of the inseparableness of faith and 
works. 

No one will dissent from the position 
taken thus far. No one will say that ignor- 
ance and the wrong training of generations 
are not responsible for all the evils of the 
problem to be met, nor will any one deny 
that through education of this whole 
people is the remedy. But how many of 
the readers of the Friends’ Review have 
felt the burden of the emancipation of the 
Negro as Whittier and his contemporaries 
felt it? Have you thought it was all at- 
tended to? Have you taken up their task 
where they left it? Do you know that 
there are thousands of colored men in the 
South made as truly slaves by debt as 
they ever were except in name? Do you 
realize that the majority of the 7,000,000 
and more of this portion of our popula- 
tion are still slaves to ignorance, supersti- 
tion and vice? Are you aware of the fact 
that they crowd the Southern peniten- 
tiaries? And are your hearts not touched 
by their degradation? These great masses 
must be reached and we must have a part 
in it. It is a political necessity, it is a 
religious privilege. 

The immediate and vital problem then 
is not higher education for a few but 
common-school education for the thousand, 
yea,millions. Normal schools for the train- 
ing of public school teachers are the vital 
needs of to-day. They will solve th's 
problem. 





For twenty years the Freedmen’s Nor- 
mal Institute at Maryville, Tenn., has had 
from seventy-five to one hundred teachers 
in training annually and at the same 
time has been represented by almost an 
equal number of trained teachers each 
year in public schools, These teachers 
reach almost 7,000 students. They are 
but a little leaven for so great a lump. 
With the aid of teachers from Clark Uni- 
versity, Hampden, Sydney, Knoxville 
College, and the few like institutions the 
need is still many times greater than the 
supply. 

It has not been possible in recent years 
to provide the teachers and accommoda- 
tions at Maryville which the increased 
number of students demanded. The 
appropriations by New England Yearly 
Meeting and contributions of its members 
have not equalled the loss sustained by 
death of former donors and the absence 
of income from the American bequests 
which were intended for the support of 
the Institute. 

The present Principal is attempting to 
combine the work of both Principal and 
Matron, besides her duties as teacher. A 
matron is needed and $250 or $300 
would provide one. A teacher is needed 
for the Primary Department. 
sum of money would provide such a 
teacher. This department. now numbers 
65 and must be removed as usual to a 
separate room. The Principal and Super- 
intendent cannot longer carry the bur- 
den of teaching 200 students even with 
the aid of the student teachers who are 
under training. Upon request, the Prin- 
cipal reports the buildings in such need 
of repair that it seems remarkable that 
students should still come to such a 
dilapitated, cheerless looking place. 

From 75 to go students board them- 
selves in the buildings. The following 
are a few estimates of things absolutely 
necessary to the plainest comfort: 


A yard fence to keep out stray 


CALtle.. cee cccccccccccccsccess $ 70 00 
Finishing fence around the pre- 

WEIS odnecadas a atcbnvicsans 30 00 
*Boys’ Dormitory porch renewal, 20 00 
Two kitchen tables for Boys’ Dor- 

MN accitddicsdsevitiiccga $75 
Closet and locks. ......+.+. 15 00 


POiscncnks feoqe<niecds is 
tIndoor laundries and bath rooms, 150 00 
Concrete fleors for 7 rooms—one- 

half of the first-story of the main 

Re ec tcncccccccadcccess 175 00 


The Boys’ Dormitory is decaying badly 
for lack ot a coat of paint, other 
things are needed, but the above-men- 
tioned are absolutely essential. 

Students must cease to come very 
soon unless the commonest comforts of 
life are provided. They must go else- 
where or not at all. Most of them will 
not be able to go at all for any length 





*The old porch is dangerous from decay. 

The principal part of the washing of clothes has of 
necessity been done out of doors and on the open porches 
in all kinds of weather. There are no bath rooms. 

t This buildi nished, and the dam 
ness wee rt floors on one side of the building 
the source much ill-health, Besides, these seven 
rooms are needed for kitchens, laundry and bath rooms. 


An equal- 


of time, because the class of students 
that come to this school meet living ex- 
penses with from 75 cts. to $150 per 
week. They find no other institution so 
inexpensive. 

Under the present management the 
school still continues to increase in num- 
ber each year. The burden of the work 
must increase correspondingly. The 
Principal of the school does not complain 
of these daily increasing burdens, although 
she is unable to bear them and must soon 
fall by the way unless relief comes, but 
she does pray for the right to ’ 

Shall the means. of success be provided ? 
Shall the buildings be kept in repair. 
Necessaries are asked for—not accessor- 
ies. And as to gifts for the poor few 
are desired, none solicited. Charity is 
rarely dispensed by the school and then 
only to cases of absolute need. 

The social problem which the Freed- 
men’s Normal Institute has tried to meet 
is in providence ; the intellectual problem 
is the tendency to acquire simply a 
smuttering of things, the name without 
the knowledge. These two characteris- 
tics are the niost vital and dangerous 
weaknesses of the colored race. There it 
has been the peculiar’ and constant mis- 
sion of the Freedmen’s Normal Institute to 
combat from the beginning. Results 
have not been wanting. Repeated testi- 
mony has come to the management that 
the teachers trained in this school are the 
most practical colored teachers im the 
South. They have not the broad culture 
of some, but they do have the deep solid 
training which is calculated to strike at 
the roots of the Negro problem of to- 


day. 

What claim does this institution make 
for our support? Its very existence to- 
day, notwithstanding every hardship and 
peril, prove its right to exist. The Spirit 
of God was surely in its founding. Will 
He not stir in some hearts the desire to 
relieve this unremitting struggle, and even 
to enlarge the work so as to meet the 
great need of this people? 

Any Information as to the history of 
the school, its pest or present methods 
and success. may be had by addressing 
Robert P. Gifford; secretary and treas- 
urer of the N. E> Yearly Meetings Com- 
mittee, Providence, R. I. Any contri- 
butions which Friends may be led to 
make should be sent to Robert P. Gifford 
or direct to L. H. Garner, Principal 
Freedmen’s Normal Institute, Maryville, 
Tennessee. In either case the end to 
which funds are to be devoted should be 
specified. We leave the cause with you 
and the Master. A FRIEND. 





Dr. Norman Kerr estimates that 30,- 
000 persons are prematurely killed in Great 
Britain every year by the indirect influence 
of drink—from destitution, accident, vio- 
lence, or disease, brought on by over-in- 
dulgence—and that 40,000 persons are 
killed annually by the direct influence of 
alcoholic intemperance. 
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WITH NATURE. 


Walks and Birds. 



















































GE@RGE SPENCER MORRIS. 


At this season there is no bird more 
abundant in our thickets than the white- 
throated sparrow, a friendly looking little 
fellow with a white shirt front and a gray 
vest. There are great numbers of them 
in the sheltered bit of brush by the 
‘*Tacony,’’ through which we are trying 
to pick our prickly way. To all appear- 
ances he is a bird of most cheerful dispo- 
sition. How comes it then that his voice 
should be so mournful? It is true the 
notes are sweet and clear, but oh so long- 
drawn-out and plaintive. With a sense of 
distance in them when uttered close be- 
side you, and something of nearness 
when coming from afar. There is no 
bird note in our woods or thickets more 
mournful than the white throat’s call. 
When we hear it in the hazy days along 
some quiet winding stream, it comes like 
summer’s dying murmur and autumn’s 
trembling welcome to a wintry world. 

The white throats are among the first 
of the army of small finches that come to 
pitch their winter camps along our shel- 
tered valleys, yet here in this briary 
thicket we find that other species have 
already arrived. 

The field sparrows have now come to- 
gether from the pastures, and in small 
companies of five or ten we find them 
cheerfully associating with their brethren 
in the bushes. They too havea song that 
is both sad and sweet, yet there is at least 
some small degree of hope in it, which is 
a quality one cannot even find suggested 
in the white-throat’s melancholy whistle. 
The field sparrow is a summer resident 
with us. Although we find him some- 
times in the dead of winter, I always 
associate him in my mind with the hottest 
July weather. We come upos his nest in 
springtime in grassy fields before the hay 
is cut, though sometimes the tardy builder 
finds destruction coming through the 
clover in the shape of the clattering mower 
and the trampling hoofs of horses, and 
in a moment the little home is dashed to 
pieces while the driver passes on unmind- 
ful of the damage done. The nest is 
closely built of grasses wound together. 
The eggs are four in number and thickly 
specked with reddish markings. 

The finest finch one finds in the brown 
thickets of the autumn is the fox sparrow, 
and here he is bustling about among the 
bushes with the white throats and field 
sparrows. He is a big, plump, round- 
bodied bird with a comfortable well-fed 
air about him. His breast is white with 
spots of brown upon it and his back is a 

_ Tusty red. We find him most frequently 
along near the edges of the woods making 
a great fuss in among the dry leaves that 
lie upon the ground. When we approach 
he flies up into the lower branches of the 
trees and scolds at us with shrill chirping 
notes. 



































At length having bravely fought our 

way through the length of the briary 
thicket with its tangle of vines we emerge 
at the upper end with hands a little torn 
and trousers all be=stuck with burrs; but 
we have at least seen the inside of the 
house where many finches and other 
small things with feathers will spend the 
coming winter. 
- I like to creep on ‘hands and knees 
through such thick places, where one can- 
not walk upright because of the low roof 
of interlacing twigs and thickly woven 
vines. It is worth one’s while at times to 
get close down to mother earth and look 
her in the eye. 

We all take delight in watching the 
big, brave, beautiful things in nature, and 
in studying the workings of the vast 
forces of the universe. 

We are filled with rapture at the glory 
of the sunset, when the dark clouds like 
a mighty castle are piled in towers and 
turrets round the West, and the flames of 
light break through and over them. - We 
rejoice in the strength of the strong wind 
pushing us back as we urge our way 
against it. We take delight in the giant 
trees holding up their big bare branches 
against the far pale-sky. But do we know 
as well the beauty that there is in a drop 
of dew against a blade of grass? When 
you have gazed into the deep dome of 
the sky until you are filled with a sense 
of your insignificant littleness, then get 
down and peer into the green turf at your 
feet and at the tiny things which creep 
and grow there until you marvel at your 
ungainly hugeness. 

But the afternoon wears on and we 
must push a short way farther up the 


stream ere we turn our faces home- 


ward. . 





From the London Friend, 


THE SOCIETY OP PRIENDS AND 
THE MASSES. 





In the issue of the Friend for the 29th 
ult. there appeared an admirable and 
timely letter on the above subject. In 
that letter the writer (T. Tusting Holt- 
tum) expressed his conviction that the 
Society of Friends now have an excel- 
lent opportunity of laying hold of the 
masses. In that conclusion large num- 
bers, I: believe, fully agree; for are not 
the masses sick of formalism and priest- 
craft? Where and when were more defi 
nite words spoken upon the great Peace 
question than at the recent Socialist Con- 
gress? What is the aspiration of the 
present day if it is not for sincerity, sim- 
plicity, and democratic government? To 
ask such questions is to answer them. 
Everyone who takes interest in the state 
of our country and its people knows full 
well what are the desires of the people. 
Such are the requirements of the people. 

To meet the people’s desires, our breth- 
ren in other denominations are doing 
their best, as is well shown in the three 
recent great congresses. But these bodies 
have not yet fully thrown off the cloak of 








ceremonialism and the garb of priestcraft, 
and therefore to that extent their efforts 
are hindered. But while others are work- 
ing thus, what are we doing? In asking 
this question I do not for one moment 
disparage the noble work of anyone, 
either in speaking, writing, or adult 
school work, or any other of the varied 
means adopted. May God bless, guide, 
and help them. But must we not admit 
that after all our effort is but weak in 
comparison with the need? For I ven- 
ture to say that thousands of intelligent 
Christian people are to day in ignorance 
of our principles and the grounds of our 
beliefs. They know we do not’believe in 
ordinances, but why, they cannot tell. 
First of all, then, must there not be an 
effort to let the masses know our true 
position? And if we but take hold of 
this tide in-our affairs, and use it wisely 
and prayerfully, I, like the writer of the 
letter referred to, firmly believe that, 
under God’s blessing, it will lead us on to 
the recovery of the ground we once held. 
Can a series of large meetings be arranged 
when the work above referred to can be 
done?“ Churchmen, Baptists, and Con- 
gregationalists at periodical intervals gain 
the ear of the masses both through plat- 
form and press, and I have longed that we, 
too, may be able to do this. We must go 
to the people. Jesus Christ gathered the 
multitudes around Him, and do not we 
believe that our teaching is the same in 
character? George Fox gain d the ear of 
the masses, and grand results followed ; 
and this remark applies to all reformers. 
Too long our light has been kept in a 
narrow groove. I am not unconscious of 
the difficulty in accomplishing this desire, 
or of the easiness of pointing out the 
need. But if we will but stand together, 
and consider and pray over the matter, 
something, yea much, might be done, 
for God its with us. Very truly, 
Hercu es D. PHILLIPs. 








Sir G. BADEN PuwELL said recently 
in Parliament : 

‘¢ He had recently had some practical 
experience in the great case of arbitra- 
tion now going forward, and from that 
experience he was able to offer a few sen- 
tences. which he hoped might have weight 
with the House. He was not ina posi- 
tion to enter into details or to state what 
was occurring in this arbitration. But 
they had met with a measure of consid- 
erable success, if only in securing that 
three complicated questions should be 
submitted to arbitration. He would ven- 
ture to say that his experience since May, 
1891, had led him to have far greater 
hope of the success of arbitration be- 
tween nations than he ever had before.’’ 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FoREIGN.—LZileventh mo. 23.—The deci+ 
sion of fhe German Government to construct 
a large entrenched camp at Malmedy, on 
Germany’s Belgian frontier, has caused 
much comment here and in Paris, Germany 
has assured Belgium that the Malmedy 
works are intended primarily for an exercise 
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ground, and cannot possibly be regarded as 
a menace to Belgium's neutrality, 

_ The Paris dailies, with the single excep- 
tion of the Dedats, maintain that Germany 
has the darkest designs ‘upon Belgium, and 
urges the Belgium Government to make a 
formal protest against the construction of the 
camp. Incase Belgium refuses to do this, 
they say, she must be regarded and treated as 
an enemy of France and a secret ally ot 
Germany. The French Government is be- 
lieved to hold the views expressed by the 
Paris press. The situation is a delicate one 
for Belgium, and contains several elements 
of trouble. 

Spain’s war with the Moors in Africa still 
drags on, The Spaniards continue to shell 
intermittently the camps of the Riffians at 
Melilla without any decided advantage being 
gained by either side, Reports indicate that 
the matter is assuming serious proportions, 
The Sultan of Morocco is desirous of peace, 
but the Moors retuse to submit to either him 
or the Spaniards, 

Eleventh mo. 25.—The matter of. derelict 
vessels that has several times béen brought 
up in the House of Commons, evoked an- 
other question yesterday, ' Sir U. Kay Shut- 
tleworth, Secretary to the Admiralty, in reply 
stated that the Government did not intend to 
send a warship to destroy abandoned ves- 
sels floating around the ocean. No record, 
he added, of a ship-striking -a derelict could 
be found by the Admiralty, Michael Mc 
Carlan retorted: “That may be because 
none was left to tell the tale.”’ 

Eleventh mo. 27.—A despatch from Tehe- 
ran to the London 7Zimes says that twelve 
thousard persons were killed. in Kushan, 
Persia; by the earthquake last week. Ten 
thousand bodies have been recovered fram 
the ruins, Fifty thousand cattle were killed, 
Shocks are still felt daily. , 


DomESTIC,—Eleventh mo, 22,—Ex-Min- 
ister Stevens said yesterday, in speaking of 
Hawaiian affairs, that the treaty of annexa- 
tion was in line with the Democratic policy for 
fifty years. He does not regard the position 
taken by the Administration as the policy 
of the Democratic party, holding that the 
Democratic party will be true to its histor c 
policy, which is to be summed up in these 
words: ‘We must have the Hawaiian Is!- 
ands,” 

Jeremiah Rusk, who was Secretary of Ag- 
riculture under President Harrison, and an 
ex Governor of Wisconsin, died yesterday at 
Viroqua, Wisconsin,- 

The latest official information from Brazil 
—which is by no means reliab!e—is to the 
effect that Admiral Mello is blocked up in 
the harbor of Rio with only two vessels and 
that the Government of Peixoto is accorded 
general support. It seems quite probable 
that the rebels should have exhausted their 
resources, for they have made no substantial 
gains since the first revolt and have had no 
means, so far as is known, of obtaining sup- 
plies, 

Another American product has been ad- 
mitted by England to be superior to her own. 
For years a rib of English roast beef has 
been considered by true Britons as the most 
delicious morsel under: the sun, but lately 
there have been doubts on this score, espe- 
cially when, by experiment, it was shown 
that 99 out of 100 epicures could not detect 
the difference between American and Bri‘ish 
beef. Now a committee from the House of 
Lords, appointed for the purpose of settling 
the matter, has, alter a thorough investiga- 
tion, announced its belief that impor.ed 
Unired States beet is not only equal to the 
best home production, but is superior to a 
large portion of it. It takes some time to 
















convince an Englishman of an error, but 
when he is convinced he acknowledges it 
heartily. 


Eleven/h mo. 25.—Joseph J. Nimmo, ex- 


Chief of the Bureau, of Statistics, has filed 
with the Ways and Means Committee a 
statement that the cost of agricultural pro- 
duction in the State of New York is 44 per 
cent. higher than the cost of such production 
in Canada, and from Io to 20 per cent. in ex« 
cess of the duties laid on the agricultural 
products of Canada, 
Dominion:Government im 
tective duties on the agricultural products of 
the United States, and has for years main- 
tained a policy of aggression against Ameri- 
can commercial interests, retaliatory mea- 
sures are now justifiable, 


He urges that, as the 
ses highly pro- 


Eleventh mo. 27.—At midnight the Lehigh 


Valley officials in Buffalo notified all cor 
necting lines at that point that they would 
accept freight for all points on the Lehigh 
Valley road, and proclaimed the strike to be 


a thing of the past. 
Eleventh mo, 28.—An earttquake s! ok 


was felt in parts of Vermcnt, New York, New 


Hampshire and Canada yesterday. No dam- 
age was done, but in several places people 
were badly frightened, 

The full text of the new Tariff bill, as 
agreed upon by the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, is published to-day, 
together with an explanatory statement cf 
Wilson, the chairman of the committee, and 
a summary by Congressman Bryan, The 
bill makes sweeping reductions in nearly all 
the manufacturing schedules, and places 
wool, coal, lumber, salt and iron ore upon 
the free list. The tariff on sugar is reduced, 
and provisions made for the gradual extin- 
guishment of the bounties, Mater'al re- 
ductions are made in the woollen schedule 
and a gradui decrease is provided for, There 
are also large cuts in the cotton and metal 
schedules. Agricultural implements: are 
placed on the free list. 


Died. 











GRIFFITH.—At West Chester, Pa., on 
the 27th of Tenth me., 1893, Mary N. Grif- 
fith, wife of Richard S. Griffith, in the 74th 
year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Joseph W. and 
Hannah (Coleman) Newbold, of New Jersey, 
and a beloved member of Birmingham 
Monthly and West Chester Preparative 
Meetings; had been a life long member of 
the Society of Friends and was warmly at- 
tached to its principles, 

Though an invalid for a number of years, 
yet at last the end seemed to come swiftly, 
though gently. 

We trust to her the language may be ap- 
propriately applied; “ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst‘ after righteousness for 
they shall be filled.” 


HARRISON,—On Eleventh mo, 3d, 1892, 
in the 54th year of his age, Blakey Sharpless 
Harrison, at his residence ‘In Del Norte, Rio 
Grande county, Colorado, 

B. S. Harrison died yesterday evening at 
4.30 o'clock, He had been seriously ill of 
typhoid fever for several weeks, and his 
death was hourly expected. His funeral will 
take place from M, E. church to-morrow, at 
11a. M. Mr, Harrison has resided in Del 
Norte for a number of years, and has been 
engaged in the grocery business, He leavs 
a wife and little daughter to mourn his de- 
mise, The entire community sustains a loss 





in. the death of this true friend and Christian 
brother, He was a member of the Society 
of Friends, and an earnest worker in his 
Master’s cause.— De/ Norte Enquirer, Nov 4. 


HARRISON.— Entered into rest, Sabbath, 
Sixth mio, 4th, 1893, in the 67th year of her 
age, Margaret Jordon Harrison, at Belvi- 
dere, the residence of her brother, W. J. Har- 
rison, near Mt. Pleasant,O. She was.a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and for many 
years a minister and elder in that branch of 
the church militant. A zealous friend of mis- 
sions, both home and foreign ; ‘a wise, faith- 
ful and beloved Sabbath-school teacher ; de- 
voted in all her.family relations, truly, a 
consistent follower of Christ. © - 

“Blessed are the dead, which die in the 
Lord.” 





CAPABLE LADY DESIRES POSI- 
tion as Housekeeper in a small refined 
family in or near Philadelphia. 
Address A, E, L. care of 
OSEPH ELKINTON, 
11 Jefferson St., Media, Del. Co., Pa. 


Quaker Poems. 


John C, Winston & Co., Philadelphia, 
have in press.for issue Twelfth month, 15th, 
a volume of about three hundred pages of 
poems relating to the Society of Friends; 
illustrated by original drawings, and repro- 
ductions of photographs, old paintings and 
prints. There are about sixty poems relating 
to persons, places, events, customs, pecu- 
liarities, etc., associated with Friends in Eng-* 
land and America, Some of the poems are of 
much historical interest ; many of them are 
by well known poets, who have thus shown 
respect and honor toour Society, The com- 
pilation has been in progress for several years . 
by Charles F. Jenkins, . The-publishers offer 
to send sample pages on application to those 
interested, 





OF INTEREST TO TRAVELERS. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad an= 
nounces that they have placed on sale 
round trip tickets at reduced rates to the 
Winter Resorts in Florida and the South, 
and also to such points of interest as 
Luray, Natural Bridge and. Gettysburg. 
This Company has also arranged to place 
on sale excursion tickets to San Francisco 
and other points in California on account 
of the Mid-Winter Fair, at unusually low 
rates. Excursion tickets are now on sale 
to Baltimore and Washington via the 
famous Royal Blue Line. 

With its vestibuled train service via 
Washington to Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Chicago, the B. & O. is in the. best of 
condition to handle western and southern. 
travel. That the line is a popular one, is 
attested by the immense World’s Fair 
business handled this summer. 

Those contemplating a trip west or 
south this winter, should write to James: 
Potter, Div. Pass. Agent, B. & O. R. R., 
833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; for 
rates and other information. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zafest U. 
S. Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


MISS BRYANT, 


EXPERT 


Stongrayhar and Aopen, 


No. 20 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
hing. PHILADELPHIA 


, BROODER Combined. 
~, Old Reliable” = 


pre td 





$2.00 
WILL PAY FOR 


The “Review”—for the new 
volume which will commence the 
first of next year. Any new sub- 
scriber who pays now can have 
the paper until 1st mo. 1st, 1894, 
FREE, 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


330 HENNEPIN AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capital: $500,000 


Real Estate Loans, Safety Deposit Vaults. 
Acts as Executor, Trustee and Guardian. 
Depository for Wills. 








?.0. BOX 1000 Casue Avorese, “Trust ~ MINNEAPOLIS 


DIRECTORS 


Samuel Hill, Pres. . A. Pillsbury 
Wm. H. Dunwoody, First V. Pres. i J. Hill 

H. F. Brown, 2nd Fice-Pres. . H. Linton 
Daniel Bassett, 3rd Vice-Pres Isaac Atwater 
Clarkson Lindley, Sec’y & Treas. W. Cannon 

C. G. Goodrich A. F. Kelly 

R. B. Langdon W. G. Northup 


P B. Winston 


s@~ When answering advertise- 
ments you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“Priends’ Review.” 


The Sracoct Sess bash haomer tet onceete 
tn the y of the Bible. An oot a ght and 
information which is as wonderful asit is gratifying. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE, 


Old Testament ‘Series; : 
ores Scriptures in the Light of modern Knowledge. 


mn Geikie ose LL.D. Entirely new 
iiss vetiedentiamna ‘ written. Printed from 


new plates, bound te Saotee sae gilt I sateen. 
Each volume contains a copious index, list of 
nWe<y-y es quates = — table of contents. 
e volum 


vols., ee, Price, $7.50 


“The great advance in branch of biblical 
knowietoe white which has marked e ten years during 
which URS WITH THE 5B have been 


Le wrap the world, has necessarily thrown much fresh 

a on the Sacred Records from many sources; elu- 

ting and illuminating ceuntless points hitherto 

nate understood or wholly overlooked. This 
new edition is the fruit of continuous effort through 
successive years. Since the o edition was pu 
lished, I have traveled in Egypt, the Holy Land and 
Syria, and have been able to give descriptions of 
= Zo in the Bible story from personal 

ow 

Professor R. W. of Dickinson College, one 
<o the most learned biblical scholars of this country 


This new edition of Geikie’s HOURS WITH 
Le BIBLE is the best introduction to biblical 
a. I wish most heartily that every 
preacher and every or ae — teacher 
could at once read its eloquent and stirrin 
— it an hs most certain! 
r exposi preaching and 
frut x mstrection z the Bible. 
the Church and of Christian edu 
may have an extensive sale. 
“CARLISLE, PA., June 12, 1893.” 
Should be in ever superintendent’s and veers 
oes. The N ‘estament series will be begun 


anuary. Sent p on receipt of 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publ a. 
114 Fifth Avenue, York. 


oumne forth 
r and more 
In the interest of 
ucation, I trust it 





“Samanthaate World’s Fair’ 


Josiah Allen's Wife's New Book 

JUST OUT, srersreay'ttre to want to reed ie 
IDEAL BOOK FOR Aé 
CHRISTMAS CIFT. 


Read what is said by one ortwo: “Eight 
* orders on my way home—about 3 aguas. * 


With its 700 Pages and 
handsome bindi ing it set- 
- the puzzling question 
of selecting a present, 
and makes just the 


AGENTS WANTED 


“Tt goes like hot cakes. Took six orders this morni 
taken to-da: vi 


twenty oadien. " The book goll 4 
by mail, or through agen 
Gpospectas and cathit for —' toca” 
rite at once for terms to agents. $250 


7” « N inetee! 
“T started out a little itpelf, on Saturday and this morning have 
- Eve ne wants it 
Hat aseln 400. “Fy 
a niilion coptee sure to be sold. @&: 
ly earned by Christmas. 











names 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. Semontha Meets the Duke of Veragua. 








causin: 
instea 


— 


Ask your Hardware Dealer, and end for Circular. 


Lane’s ‘Si: Barn Door Hanger 


Anti- Putin Most Complete in Construction. 
Material the Best. 
of — dbmage in 


Lane’s Noted ‘Steel 


Hanger is made of steel Le ay ne eh inelud- 
ing wheel, except solid interior 

to roll noiselessly. 
ot Double Wood 


o Brea we Ease 


Parlor Door r Hanger 





Single Steel Track ee 
il. Manufactured by 


LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








F Savings: Loan 


ASSOCIATION 


HOME of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 

I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgages, Coupon and 
Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City propertyin Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


rosdaress  HeF.NEWHALL 2285.0 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

0" Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Mimneapolis or St. Paul are a to correspond with 
me. Perhaps I can be of service.469 


ameeee TWN fans). 
, 921 & Baa 
mG 


‘Parlngton ay 00” Pao tay-On" 
STABLE se somsn f a 









The Gamisards 
A Sequel to 


The Huguenots 17th Contary 
Charles Tylor, 


Brighton, England. 


Orders for this work may be sent to the 
Editor of the Friends’ Review. Copies will 
be furnished for $1.00. 

This book comprises the Galley, the 
Camisard War, and the Restoration of the 
Church, The appendix gives an account of 
the origin and history of the Society of 
Friends in France, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of their original meeting-house, an 
old cellar at Fontanes. 


Sie Ae Ann AA 


Trade-Marks obtained and all Pat- 
ent business conducted for MopEeRATE Fees. 





sat aseee pes es TL 


pagan 
iL ‘drawtag & or photo., with descrip- 
_* a nee if patentable or not, free of 
charge. mo fee not due till patent is secured, 
A Pampucer, ‘ How to Obtain Patents,” with 
cost of same = on U. foreign countries 





Opp. PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





